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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE FLAG. 


OT for a generation, it is pretty generally agreed, has the 
Supreme Court of the United States been called upon to 
render a decision more important and far-reaching in its effects 
than in the two tariff cases now before it, and in the four or five 
others that are to come up on January 7. ‘Toa very large ex- 
tent,” says the Chicago Record (Ind.), “the whole future policy 
of the United States as concerns the colonial question will be 
determined by these decisions.” Of the two cases now before 
the court, one involves the status of the Philippines under the 
Constitution, the other the status of Porto Rico. The former 
case is that of Emil J. Pepke, a North Dakota volunteer, who 
brought fourteen diamond rings to San Francisco from the Phil- 
ippines. As he paid no duties, the rings were seized at Chicago 
as smuggled property. Pepke is suing to recover them on the 
ground that the Philippines are part of the United States, within 
which all duties, imports, and excises must be uniform. The 
other case, involving the Porto Rican tariff, is on the assessment 
of duty on tobacco imported by J. H. Goetze from that island. 
If the Constitution extends, by its own power, to all new terri- 


tory that comes under the flag, it follows, of course, that neither * 


labor nor merchandise from that territory can be barred out of 
the States by congressional enactment, nor can their entrance 
into the States even be restricted; and the fear is that, as a re- 
sult of this condition, a flood of cheap labor and cheap merchan- 
dise may work disaster to American industries. On the other 
hand, it is argued that to hold a distant people as subjects is 
contrary to the spirit of our Government, and that it is better not 
to keep under our flag a people who can not participate in our 
institutions. 

In the course of his argument before the Supreme Court, 
Charles H. Aldrich, of Chicago, ex-Solicitor-General, senior coun- 
sel in the Philippine case, referred to the American Revolution, 
of which the Constitution was a result, and, speaking of the 
then asserted power of Parliament to tax the colonies, he declared 
that it was ‘a startling proposition . . . that a power, the asser- 


tion of which justified rebellion and a prolonged and bitter war 
to resist, was carefully preserved in the very Government estab- 
lished as the result of such resistance; that our forefathers de- 
nied an omnipotent Parliament, to decree an omnipotent Con- 
gress; that what was tyranny as to them in 1765-1776 is less 
than tyranny now. Time must be capable of changing princi- 
ples if this proposition be true.” Mr. Lawrence Harmon, also 
counsel in the Philippine case, referring more directly to the 
tariff barrier between the United States and the Philippines, 
said: “The President of the United States has no legislative 
power. The imposition of customs duties upon commerce be- 
tween these islands and other parts of the United States after 
the treaty of peace and exchange of ratifications by executive 
order is without lawful authority, and the seizure of the property 
of the plaintiff in error, a citizen of the United States, under 
such pretended authority, constitutes a taking of his property 
without due process of law.” 

Attorney-General Griggs, who is conducting the Government's 
side of the case, asserted that those who argue that the Consti- 
tution follows the flag rest their case upon no specific provision 
of the Constitution, but rather upon a principle of our Govern- 
ment which, they say, forbids this nation to hold sovereignty 
over subject territory which it does not make a part of itself 
under the Constitution. He replied as follows: 


“If this were true,-it would be a limitation upon the usual and 
necessary powers of a sovereign independent nation of such tre- 
mendous importance as to justify us in inquiring why it was not 
clearly expressed in the fundamental law by the men who drafted 
our Constitution. They were learned in the law of nations, they 
knew the nature of colonies and provinces and how they were 
acquired by treaty and conquest and discovery, and how they 
were held and governed by other nations. 

“They gave to the nation they founded the usual untrammeled 
powers of making war and treaties, the most frequent methods 
by which foreign territory is acquired by the nations of the earth. 
If they intended to restrict or limit their own Government in these 
respects, would they not have done so in express terms? They 
did not do so by any language which can even be suggested as 
capable of such import, and it is therefore right—nay, necessary 
—to conclude that they did not intend todoso....... 

“Is the United States so bound and tied by this Constitution 
of ours that it can never acquire an island of the sea, a belt 
across the isthmus, a station for a naval base, unless it be at the 
cost of admitting those who may happen to inhabit the soil at 
the time of purchase to full rights as citizens of the Union, no 
matter how incongruous or unfit they may be, while the foreign- 
born inhabitant or the aboriginal red man must depend upon the 
grace of Congress, tho he dwell half a century among us?” 


Great additional interest has been created by utterances from 
ex-Presidents Harrison and Cleveland, showing that they hold 
the view that the Constitution does follow the flag. General 
Harrison has given out an abstract of his speech delivered at 
Ann Arbor December 14, from which we take the following : 


“He said we had taken over peoples rather than lands, as 
heretofore. He held that the civilized inhabitants of the territo- 
ries were citizens of the United States, and that the revenue 
provisions of the Constitution relating to taxation for federal 
purposes applied to the territories. . . . He argued that the pro- 
visions of the Spanish treaty and of all treaties were subjected 
to the Constitution, and could not impair it, and if these islands 
became part of the United States, in the sense of the Constitu- 
tion, their people became citizens, and the revenue clause, which 
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was especially under discussion in the Porto Rican case, ap- 
plied. 

“He argued that the limitations in the Constitution on the 
powers of Congress, whether expressed in affirmative or nega- 
tive form, applied to the exercise of that power in all places; 
that the very object in the section requiring duties to be uniform 
throughout the United States, which was to prevent Congress 
from establishing anywhere under the jurisdiction of the United 
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a very bad situation, give to the Philippines their independence, 
and put an end to this syndicating colony business, which is 
obnoxious to our institutions.” ‘The former President’s words,” 
declares the Philadelphia Bu//etin (Rep.), “form an indict- 
ment of the Administration’s Philippine policy which can not be 
laughed or sneered away,” and the Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.) 
and North American (Rep.) express similar views. 


Many Independent and Democratic papers 











are found expressing warm sympathy with the 
Anti- 
expansionist papers like the Springfield e- 
publican (Ind.) and the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.) declare that even if the Supreme 


views of the Republican ex-President. 


Court decides that the Constitution does not 
cover our new islands, the fight against impe- 
rialism “will go on.” Perhaps the best com- 
ment on the Administration side of the argu- 
York Tribune 
(Rep.), from which we take the following para- 
graph: 

“The idea which ex-President Harrison 
thinks so strange and dangerous was acted 
upon by Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 
Declaration of Independence and the cham- 
pion of the Bill of Rights amendments to the 
Constitution. In spite of those sacred guaran- 
ties which he put in the fundamental law, he 
denied the constitutional trial by jury to the 
people of Louisiana, This theory of a free 
hand in the Territories which he accepted was 
also held and defended in his day by Madi- 
son, Gallatin, Randolph, Nicholson, and Rod- 


ment is found in the New 








WHERE WILLIAM GOT THE HAT. 
—The New York World. 


“IMPERIALISM” AND 


States favored ports, would be thwarted if foreign goods might 
be admitted to Porto Rico free, and thence into the United States 
free. He especially dwelt upon the liberty clauses of the Con- 
stitution as necessarily applicable to all civilized peoples owing 
allegiance to the United States.” 

Mr. Cleveland, when asked to discuss General Harrison’s 
speech, said to a repreSentative of the Associated Press that he 
regarded it as ‘‘the best deliverance yet made on the subject 
which it discusses,” and recommended it to those seeking light 
on the question of territorial expansion ‘“‘and what it threatens 
our people.” 

. Turning to the newspaper views of the problem, one might ex- 
pect that the Republican papers would pretty generally support 
the supposed Administration view that the Constitution does not 
extend to Porto Rico and the Philippines; but while the New 
York Sun and Tribune, the Philadelphia Press, the Chicago 
Tribune, the Hartford Courant, and other Republican papers 
do follow this course, there are not a few leading Republican 
journals that support the contrary view. ‘“ We want healthy, 
American expansion, not ‘crown colonies’ and vassal territo- 
ries,” declares the Chicago Evening Post (Rep.); and the Chi- 
cago Times-Herald (Rep.) says: ‘“ We believe that it is possible 
to govern the new territories like the old; that this is not only 
possible, but that it is by far the best means to bring about peace 
and contentment. But if there is to be any discrimination, any 
exclusion, then it is better to let all the islands go.” ‘The In- 
dianapolis Journal (Rep.), too, says: “Looking at the matter 
from a constitutional point of view, and without reference to 
politics or the argument from inconvenience, there can be no 
doubt that the Constitution in its entirety extends over all terri- 
tories of the United States as soon as they are annexed.” And 


the Boston Record (Rep.) says that if the court agrees with ex- 
President Harrison, “it will be the shortest and best way out of 


“A SAIL! A SAIL!” 
—The Philadelphia North American. 


THE CARTOONISTS. 


ney. A few years later Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Jackson, and even Calhoun, who had 
not yet taken the opposite side for the exten- 
sion of slavery, adopted that view and defended 
the denial of the constitutional writ of habeas 
corpus to Florida. Still later, in the days of the Wilmot Proviso 
discussions, Benton and Webster championed the same constitu- 
tional theory. It may be a wrong theory. Perhaps officers of 
the Government have been acting unconstitutionally in the Ter- 
ritories at intervals for a century, because nobody tested those 
particular acts in court, tho they did not by any means pass 
without question and controversy. But certainly this view has 
been held too long, and by too many eminent men, to be charac- 
terized to-day by its opponents as a new invention trumped up 
to serve the interests of commercial adventurers.” 





The Omaha Kidnaping Case.—The abduction of the 
son of Edward A. Cudahy, of Omaha, and his return after the 
father had left $25,000 in gold at a lonely spot designated by 
the kidnapers, was a topic of commanding human interest in 
last week’s news. ‘The Philadelphia 7zmes believes that ‘‘kid- 
naping for a ransom is likely to receive encouragement from the 
successful instance reported from Omaha,” and the Philadelphia 
Press expresses a similar view ; but adds: 


“No one can blame a father for his willingness to make any 
sacrifice to get back his stolen child. The story of Charlie Ross’s 
abduction, and the long, protracted efforts of his heartbroken 
father to recover him, is known all over the United States. No 
parent, no normal person read or heard of this long search with- 
out feeling the deepest sympathy for the bereaved family and 
hoping that the pathetic search for the lost child might be re- 
warded. But the very fact that the kidnapers got nothing has 
discouraged the business, and the Charlie Ross case has stood 
almost alone in the annals of this species of crime in this country 
in recent years. The Cudahy case is a deplorable revival, and 
the rich gain that the abductors realized will rouse the cupidity 
and hope of other miscreants all over the land. 

“If there is any species of criminal who deserves to be shot on 
sight it is the kidnaper of children. There is terror in the very 
name of this fell crime. The suspicion of the proximity and pur- 
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pose of would-be kidnapers is enough to bring panic into any 
household where loved little ones serve as a bait to these wicked 
and conscienceless outlaws. We rejoice that Mr. Cudahy, the 
millionaire packer of Omaha, has recovered his boy. He doubt- 
less can afford to pay the $25,000 exacted better than most other 
parents, but having paid he should be no less willing to spend 
as much more if necessary to bring the miscreant kidnapers to 
justice.” 

Mr. Cudahy is said to have offered a reward of $25,000 for the 
capture of the kidnapers; but it is reported in an Omaha de- 
spatch to the New York Sm that there is no law on the Nebraska 
statute books that will punish the abductors. A more thorough 
search may prove this fear to be happily untrue. 





WILL ENGLAND ACCEPT THE CANAL 
TREATY ? 


OW that the Senate has ratified the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 
as changed by the three amendments mentioned in our ar- 


* ticle last week, the treaty’s probable future occupies the attention 


of the press. The ‘“ Davis amendment,” authorizing the United 
States to take such measures in connection with the canal as it 
“‘may find necessary for securing by its own forces the defense 
of the United States and the maintenance of public order,” is 
conceded to be the most important of the changes, as its intent 
is to allow the United States to close the canal to an enemy in 
time of war. In the opinion of the Philadelphia Press “it does 
not seem probable that Great Britain, under the circumstances, 


will make any great objection to that stipulation.” ‘The same 


paper thinks, too, that “Great Britain would have nothing to 
gain” by objecting to the second amendment, by which this 
treaty is made to supersede the Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; and as 
to the third amendment, which strikes out the clause by which 
the other powers were invited to become parties to the treaty, 
The Press says: “That provision is immaterial to Great Britain, 
and its exclusion can hardly become ground for serious objec- 
tion.” The St. Louis G/ode-Democrat, another strongly Repub- 
lican paper, takes a similar view, arguing that England is more 
interested in the Suez canal, and can afford to view our canal 
with comparative indifference. It says: 


“There are more coaling-stations along the Suez canal than 
there can be along the American route. The passage from Lon- 
don or Liverpool to most of the great ports of Asia will be shorter 
and cheaper in the case of the Suez route than it can be by that 
of any canal across Central America. England is far less inter- 
ested in the American isthmian canal than the United States 
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will be, and this is one of the reasons why there will be no seri- 
ous objection from London to the change which has been made 
in the treaty. Another reason in the same direction is that Eng- 
land sees that the American people are earnest in desiring’ to 
control the canal, and that unless they secure the control the 
canal will not be built.” 


Other papers, however, disagree radically with these fore- 
casts. The London correspondent of the New York Sum states 
flatly that “according to an unofficial statement from an official 
source” the treaty ‘‘will not be accepted by the British Govern- 
ment,” and the New York 7zmes (Ind.) says: “There is trouble 
enough ahead to warrant the fullest confidence on the part of the 
secret enemies of the canal project, who are the real masters of 
the Republican Senate, that the ratification of this treaty has not 
brought the canal enterprise within a measurable distance of its 
beginning. It has probably made it quite impossible to begin.” 

A middle course for the treaty is predicted by still other jour- 
nals, which believe that Great Britain will ratify the treaty in 
return for concessions elsewhere. ‘‘Compensation of some sort,” 
remarks the New York Sum (Rep.), “will probably be required 
before we get quite disentangled ; and we believe that American 
sentiment will respond to any reasonable proposition that does 
not involve the surrender of American territory, in Alaska or 
elsewhere.” The Springfield Repud/ican (Ind.) observes : “ Lord 
Salisbury did not hesitate to sacrifice British interests, so called, 
in Samoa in order to placate Germany not long ago; he is not 
incapable of sacrificing established British rights under the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty in order to placate the sentiment which domi- 
nates the American Senate, if the larger interests of the empire 
seem to require it. Nor should it be forgotten that such a sacri- 
fice might be made the more easily if compensation could be se- 
cured in the settlement of the Alaska boundary.” 

British press comment, as reported in the cable despatches, has 
been rather caustic. The London papers “unanimously de- 
clare,” said the London correspondent of the Associated Press 
immediately after the adoption of the amendments, “that it will 
be impossible for Great Britain to accept the amended treaty.” 
The London Daz/y News declares that ‘the Senate has struck 
a serious blow at the fundamental principles of good faith among 
nations,” while 7he Daily Chronicle, in a milder tone, says: 
“We are thankful that the Senate stopped short of amendments 
obviously designed to wreck the whole proceedings. We believe 
that a compromise is still possible, as the resources of diplomacy 
are not yet exhausted.” Zhe Standard, too, remarks that 
“time is on the side of a friendly and satisfactory settlement. 























J. Hay: “ This serving as a tin can isn’t what it’s cracked up to be.” 
—The New York Journal. 


CARTOON VIEWS OF THE TREATY INCIDENT. 


HIS OWN FATHER WOULDN’T KNOW HIM. 
— The Minneapolis Journal. 
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No harm will be done if the whole transaction is left as it is until 
March, when, we may hope, the new Senate may meet the ques- 
The Saturday Review thinks that it is 
time to call a halt on “‘the policy of perpetual concessions to the 


tion in a fresh spirit.” 


United States,” and 7he Spectator goes so far as to charge that 
“apparently the object of the United States Senate has not been 
to attain a particular object so much as to insult a friendly 
power, and to make it difficult for that power to negotiate in a 
The Speaker says: ‘“‘We foresee for the 
United States grave diplomatic complications with other powers, 


conciliatory spirit.” 


unless they support America with the object of achieving Great 
Britain’s discomfiture.” 





THE NEW ANTHRACITE COAL DEAL. 


HE purchase of the stock of the Pennsylvania Coal Com- 
pany and of several of the minor independent anthracite 
organizations by the interests represented by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan & Company, is described by the New York //era/d as a “‘ro- 


’ 


mance in the history of financial undertakings.” ‘That a prop- 
erty which was sold as worthless barely two years ago,” says 
The Herald, “should be the means of bringing about a transac- 
tion last week involving a distribution of $37,600,000 to share- 
holders, and entailing an outlay of $27,600,000 by J. Pierpont 
Morgan & Company, is indeed remarkable. Such is the story of 
the purchase of the Pennsylvania Coal Company, and such is 
the direct result of the sale of the abandoned canal of the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Company.” The following account of the 
events leading up to the purchase is condensed from the Phila- 


delphia /nguirer : 


For a number of years, the individual operators of the anthra- 
cite region have been firmly in the grip of the great corporations. 
By merely raising the tolls on their output the carrying com- 
panies could freeze them out of any distant market, and by 
failing to give them cars enough to transport their coal the com- 
panies could and did say when their mines should be operated. 
The railroads being themselves the principal coal-miners have 
been able, by the subterfuge of charging themselves an exorbi- 
tant rate for carrying coal to tidewater, to make an apparently 
undiscriminating traffic charge. 

Some months ago it appeared as if the operators might find 
some relief through the building of an independent railway from 




















BETWEEN THE UPPER AND THE NETHER MILLSTONES. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


Scranton to the sea. The construction of a comparatively short 
line was to bring them to the Delaware and Hudson Canal bed, 
the worthless property of a few years ago, and enable them to 
utilize that bed as the base of their prospective railroad. They 
announced with all the gravity they could command that they 
gntended to build such a road, and they hotly resented the asser- 
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tion that they would never carry their project to completion. 
Apparently, they lacked nothing except sincerity. 
money enough within their reach. 
there. 


There was 
The tonnage likewise was 
Rights were acquired through the medium of purchase 
or lease, and there was every reason why the road should be 
built. And now we learn that one of the most important fac- 
tors in the proposed line was the first to sell out the rest, the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company to wit. 

The capital of the Pennsylvania Coal Company was $5,000, 000, 
but the market value of the company just before the deal was 
engineered had risen to $20,000,000. The price paid for the stock 
was $27,600, 000. 


The result of this gigantic transaction will be to put the coal 
trust ‘‘beyond fear of competition,” says the Cleveland P/azn 
Dealer. 


sumers may be as completely dependent on the managers of the 


“In a short time,” adds the Providence /Journa/, “con- 


coal roads for their fuel in winter as the family using oil is on 


the Standard Oil Company.” The Scranton 7rzbune believes 
that the new arrangement will mean complete subjugation of the 
remaining individual operators ; and the Wilkesbarre News de- 
plores the ever-growing organization and consolidation of capi- 
talist interests, on the ground that it is widening the chasm be- 
The New York Wor/d looks 
for relief toward Socialistic measures and government owner- 
On the other hand, the New York JJaz/l and Express con- 


tends that the combination will probably prove beneficial to all 


tween employer and employed. 
ship. 
parties concerned, and declares that employers have just as much 


The Boston //era/d, too, be- 
lieves that the consumer will reap the benefit of lower, and not 


right to combine as workingmen. 


higher, prices of coal, since the trust magnates would hardly 
brave popular indignation by arbitrarily advancing the price of 
a staple commodity of this nature. 


GROVER CLEVELAND ON THE ILLS OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


HE dislike which ex-President Cleveland very plainly 
evinces in an article in Zhe Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia) for the principles which have dominated the 
Democratic Party in its last two campaigns can hardly be 
treated as news. Mr. Cleveland’s views have been pretty gen- 
erally known, and it is also generally supposed that the present 
party leaders have as hearty a dislike for Mr. Cleveland as he 
has for their platform, and that they are not likely to take his 
prescription willingly. The New York 7rzbune (Rep.), thinks, 
however, that “there is no man better entitled than Mr. Cleve- 
land thus to speak, since he has long been one of the chief con- 
servative forces in the party and has twice led it to victory in 
national campaigns—the only man who has done so in this gen- 
eration.” It adds: ‘It is true that for the last half-dozen years 
he has cut no figure as a practical party leader, but has, on the 
contrary, been repudiated and condemned by those who have 
directed the fortunes of the party. But in those same years, 
ever since its repudiation of him, the party has suffered an un- 
broken series of disastrous defeats, and is to-day in a more de- 
moralized condition than at any other time since the Civil War. 
In such circumstances, if it has a remnant of common sense left, 
it will carefully consider Mr. Cleveland’s words.” 

After discussing in detail the defeats of the Democratic Party 
since 1864, Mr. Cleveland says that the success of the party in 
1892 was so overwhelming that a long continuance of its suprem- 
acy was to be expected. Then came the capture of the party by 


the forces of free silver and Populism. Mr. Cleveland goes on: 


“The culmination of Democratic wo was reached when its 
compact with these un-Democratic forces was complete, and 
when our rank and file were summoned to do battle under ban- 
ners which bore strange symbols and were held aloft in unfamil- 
iar hands. ‘The result of such a betrayal was foredoomed. This 
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abandonment of the principles of true Democracy, this contemd- 
tuous disobedience of its traditions and this deliberate violation 
of the law of its strength and vigor were, by a decree as inexor- 
able as the decrees of fate, followed by the inevitable punish- 
ment of stunning, staggering defeat.” 


Despite this defeat, however, ‘‘in 1900 the lesson of 1896 was 
contemptuously rejected, and every hope of Democratic success 
was wilfully cast aside. Again our long-suffering rank and file, 
whose loyalty and obedience deserved better things, were sacri- 
ficed in a cause theirs only in name; and again it was demon- 
strated, but more clearly than ever before, that the only forces 
that can win Democratic success are adhesion to recognized 
Democratic principles and reliance upon Democratic councils 
and leadership.” Continuing in the same vein he writes: 


“Sincere Democrats of every condition and in every part of the 
land realize that the situation of the party needs repair. Reor- 
ganization is not necessary, but a return from our wandering is 
absolutely essential. Let us be frank with ourselves, and can- 
didly acknowledge the futility of attempting to gain Democratic 
victories except in the Democratic cause and through Demo- 
cratic methods. Recrimination is worse than useless, and the 
arrogation of superior party virtue will breed only mischief. 
This is a time for sober thought, tolerant language, and frater- 
nal counsels. We are dealing with the condition of a party that 
can not be destroyed by external foes; and since its ruin can be 
wrought only from within it should be imperishable. Above all 
things, there should be a manly renunciation and avoidance of 
undue sectional control. Democracy will not operate efficiently 
on sectional lines. 

“There is much for us to do, and the future is full of Demo- 
cratic duty and opportunity. Our fighting forces will respond 
listlessly and falteringly if summoned to a third defeat in a 
strange cause; but if they hear the rallying call of true Democ- 
racy, they will gather for battles with old-time Democratic en- 
thusiasm and courage. 

“If I should attempt to epitomize what I have written, by sug- 
gesting a plan for the rehabilitation and restoration of true De- 
mocracy, I should embody it in these words: ‘Give the rank and 
file a chance.’” 

Mr. Bryan, in reply to Mr. Cleveland’s article, telegraphs to 
the New York Journa/ (Dem.) : “Until Mr. Cleveland sets forth 
definitely what he considers Democratic principles there is no 
necessity forcomment. ‘The rank and file of the party expressed 
themselves in 1896 and in 1goo, and I have no doubt they will 
continue to express themselves on issues as they arise.” 

The New York 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) says that “*to Democrats 
the words of Mr. Cleveland ring with a clear meaning,” and the 
Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.) says: “‘ The rank and file have 
pulled the Democratic Party out of many dangers and difficul- 
ties. It is one of the maxims of the Democracy that the mass of 
the people are always to bedepended upon. No man has greater 
occasion to put his trust in the rank and file than has Grover 
Cleveland. When he was renominated for the Presidency, in 
1892, he was carried over the heads of the party leaders, and in 
spite of their opposition, by the voice of the people ; and the peo- 
ple elected him, as they would have elected a Democrat in 1900 
if the leaders of the party had given them an opportunity.” 

The Detroit Mews (Ind.), on the other hand, remarks: 


‘“*Ex-President Cleveland was never noted for modesty; but 
the climax of his superb and unshakable egotism is reached in 
his summons to the Democracy to listen to words of warning and 
wisdom from the sage of Princeton. Whatever sorrow he may 
feel over the present state of that party, no one who observes 
political events and studies political conditions can doubt that 
he himself was the primary cause of the conditions he deplores. 
Except in the single matter of the tariff, Mr. Cleveland is and 
has been for years out of sympathy with almost every principle 
and policy of true Democracy. Ever since, during his first term 
in the Presidency, he made his peace with those powerful ele- 
ments which have no politics except to make use of whatever 
party is in power he has been essentially a Republican, and a 
modern Republican at that. . 
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“Tf the rank and file gets another chance, it will certainly not 
follow Mr. Bryan; but, just as certainly it will not swing back 
to that other extreme of which Mr. Cleveland is the embodiment 
and his followers the apostles.” 





SOME RECENT AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
VICTORIES. 


SUCCESSION of short cable despatches from special Euro- 
pean correspondents of the Associated Press and the New 
York Sun give brief glimpses of an interesting commercial strug- 
gle in which American skill and energy are winning not a few 
triumphs. These triumphs are stirring up more comment in 
England than in this country; the London Dazly J/az/ and 
Daily Express, for ex- 
ample, each began a a 








series of articles last 
week based on special 
inquiries into the ques- 
tion of the decline of 
British trade, and they 
candidly admit at the 
start that in spite of her 
apparent prosperity, 





Great Britain is not 
holding her former po- 
sition of supremacy, 
but is being pushed 
aside, primarily by the 
United States and sec- 
ondarily by Germany. 








The recent award to 
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contracts for thirty WHEAT AND CORN. 


bridges for the Uganda There are 400,000,000 active stomachs in 
: : -  .__—«sChina, and each cries for food three times a 
railroad in Africa was day. —The Buffalo Express. 


made the subject of in- 

quiries in Parliament two weeks ago, and Lord Cranborne, parlia- 
mentary secretary of the Foreign Office, replied that tenders 
were invited from the United Kingdom on exactly the same con- 
ditions as from the United States, but that the American tender 
was accepted because it was much the lowest. While the Gov- 
ernment was anxious to employ British firms, he continued, it 
could give them contracts only when consistent with public in- 
terests. And an Associated Press despatch says: “Sir Harry 
Johnston, the commissioner for Uganda, in a despatch to the 
Foreign Office, declares the railroad officials were compelled to 
send orders to America owing to the British firms being unable 
to supply their wants in reasonable time. ‘The orders comprise 
not only bridges, but locomotives and other rolling-stock.” 

Turning to India, another British colony, one finds that in 
Burma the highest railroad bridge in the world has just been 
completed and handed over to the Burma Railway Company by 
an American firm, which underbid its British competitors, An- 
other skirmish in the same part of the commercial battle-field is 
reported in the following mail advice from Calcutta to the Lon- 
don Daily Mai/: “The port commissioners recently invited 
tenders for locomotives. The lowest English tender quoted 
£1,544 for each locomotive, and wanted nine months to complete 
the order. The lowest American tender quoted £1,260, and 
asked for six months. The latter was accepted, subject to the 
approval of the Government.” 

Looking now from the colonies to England itself, one finds 
that on December 9, a cargo of 3,000 tons of steel plates and 
angles for shipbuilding from the Carnegie works reached the 
Clyde. “In spite of the railway freight to Philadelphia and the 
ocean freightage,” says the despatch, “the price is still ten shil- 
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lings per ton below the English figures.” ‘American and Ger- 
man bars, strips, and other material,” says the London /ron- 
monger, “have been freely imported at prices fully twenty 
shillings a ton below Scottish figures; and even now, tho the 
local makers have reduced their quotations by more than twenty 
shillings a ton, they can not recover their position, as foreign 
competitors are still reducing their rates. ... Meantime the 
British iron trade is almost in despair, and the tenor of reports 
from Midlands would seem to indicate the existence of a belief 
there that the end of the world is at hand so far as the iron trade 
is concerned.” Another incident that has stirred up some 
acrid comment and reply in the correspondents’ column in the 
London 7imes is thus noted by the Bulletin of the American 
lron and Steel Association (Philadelphia) : “* English manufac- 
turers have fresh cause for complaint in the recent sale of a large 
order of rails and fish-plates by the Carnegie Steel Company to 
the Great Eastern Railway Company. The grievance is so 
acute that there has been some official correspondence on the 
subject. The manager of the Great Eastern, however, gives the 
best of reasons for placing the order in Pittsburg. First, the 
English manufacturers would not undertake to make delivery at 
a date early enough to meet the company’s necessities, and, sec- 
ond, the American rails are cheaper.” 

It is reported, indeed, that the British manufacturers realize 
so keenly the superior ingenuity, skill, and energy of the Amer- 
ican manager and workman that the transfer of considerable 
British capital to the United States for investment in American 
manufacturing plants may soon be looked for. The London 
correspondent of the New York Suz says: 


“This policy involves the confession that American competi- 
tion is invincible; but it also spells ruin to the industrial inter- 
ests in several lines of British trade. The question of its advan- 
tage or disadvantage to America is a matter of the greatest 
moment. There is not the slightest doubt that the most en- 
lightened English manufacturers understand far better than the 
Americans themselves the vast opportunities within reach of the 
United States for securing a great share of the world’s trade. 
Moreover, Englishmen are accustomed to make plans extending 
much farther into the future than those of the average American 
business man....... 

“More than one American concern just launching out in for- 
eign trade is likely soon to be tempted by the offer of a fancy 
price in British gold, which will be accompanied probably by an 
invitation to the present management to remain in control. 
English inventors have far too high an opinion of American 
brains to think of supplanting them, and, above all, they do not 
dream of discarding American workmen. In fact, it is the supe- 
rior intelligence and energy of American skilled labor which 
chiefly induce English capital to consider the abandonment of 
the home field and go where ambition has the fullest scope, and 
progress is the watchword among employees as well employers.” 


Nor is it into England and her colonies alone that American 
manufacturers have been winning their way. In the course of 
the debate on the estimates in the German Reichstag on Decem- 
ber 10 Baron von Thielmann said that since summer the economic 
situation in Germany had been radically changing, and that 
people must be prepared to see the upward swing of the trade 
pendulum gradually declining for a number of years. The cause 
of this decline in at least one industry is told in a New York Sun 
despatch from Berlin, which says: ‘‘The chamber of commerce 
of Ruhrort reports that the prospects of the Rhenish-Westpha- 
lian iron and steel industry for the winter are gloomy owing to 
the prices of the materials and the cost of production. It adds 
that if the market continues much longer as it is now the entire 
industry will be placed in the most serious difficulties. It will 
be impossible to compete, especially with North American iron 
and steel, unless freights on the raw and manufactured products 
are lowered.” And this from Norway is not without:significance : 
“The Norwegian Government has awarded -the entire contract 
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for steel rails for the state railways this year, 11,800 tons, to the 
Pennsylvania and the Maryland Steel Companies. ‘The contract 
last year was awarded to the United States and England, each 
taking half.” 

A story which is said to be adding to the astonishment of our 
English cousins at American enterprise is related by Mr. Joseph 
Hood, managing director of Hood’s, limited, wholesale hardware 
merchants of Birmingham, England. American Trade (Phila- 
delphia) says that Mr. Hood can furnish “chapter and verse” 
for the truth of the incident. Here it is: 

““An American hardware firm were recently putting down new 
machinery. They naturally looked for the best procurable. This 
they discovered was to be found in an English Midland factory. 
The principal promptly crossed to England, and after presenting 
his card, asked to be shown over the works, stating quite frankly 
that he purposed putting down a similar plant. He was met 
with a smile of genial incredulity. ‘We'll show you around for 
£5,000,’ they said to him, thinking to put him off. *‘Here’s my 
check,’ was the rejoinder. ‘I’ll come back in three days when 
it has been met.’ The English firm stood by their bargain, 
showed their American visitor everything, gave him duplicates 
of the plans, and introduced him to the machine-makers. It is 
enterprise of that sort that conquers everything.” 


MR. BRYAN, EDITOR. 


R. BRYAN’S announcement of his intention to publish 

and edit a new weekly paper, to be called Zhe Com- 

moner, in Lincoln, Nebr., arouses in the newspapers the same 

sort of interest that attaches to all his doings. Mr. Bryan makes 
known his plans in the following words: 

“TI have for several years had in contemplation the establish- 
ment of a weekly newspaper. Intending to devote my life to the 
study and discussion of public questions, I have chosen this 
method because it will best accomplish the purpose which I have 
in view. Through such a paper I shall be able to keep in touch 
with social and political problems. The paper will at the same 
time, if successful, provide an income sufficient for my pecuniary 
needs, and this kind of work will allow me more time with my 
family than I have been able fo enjoy for several years past. 

“T expect to lecture occasionally, especially in college towns, 
where I can speak to students, but my principal work will be 
done with the pen, or, perhaps I should say, with the pencil. 

“The paper will defend the principles set forth in the Kansas 
City platform. The first issue will appear in January. I shall 
be proprietor and editor.” 

The most diverse views are expressed as to the motives which 
inspire Mr. Bryan’s new venture and the likelihood of its suc- 
cess. In the opinion of the Baltimore American (Rep.), “the 
future of Zhe Commoner is not roseate with promise,” and it be- 
lieves that Mr. Bryan would have been “truer to his interests 
had he accepted the $10, o00-a-year offer made by a Western news- 
paper for a ‘leader’ a day.” On the other hand, the Philadel- 
phia North American (Rep.) thinks that the paper will bring its 
publisher a fortune, and that “it may easily start off with a sub- 
scription list of half a million.” The Baltimore Mews (Ind.) 
congratulates Mr. Bryan on his choice of a title for the paper, 
while the New York Sum (Rep.) calls it “absurd” and “utterly 
without meaning in the United States.” According to the Kan- 
sas City Journal (Rep.), Mr. Bryan is impelled to this new en- 
terprise by the desire to keep himself before the publiceye. “By 
beginning publication at once,” it says, ‘“‘Mr. Bryan will attract 
considerable attention to his paper, and even if the great dailies 
devote less and less space to him, he will be heard from once a 
week by a certain number through the medium of his own pub- 
lication.” The Denver Rocky Mountain News (Dem.) credits 
him with far different motives, and declares that “his journal 
will be a dignified and powerful addition to the press,” 

“On the whole,” concludes the Chicago Evening Post (Rep.), 
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“Mr. Bryan is to be congratulated on his new public réle. 
Whether or not the public is also entitled to felicitation we shall 
know, say, six months hence.” 





THE POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT. 


co vote on November 6 for President is now officially an- 

nounced in every State of the Union, and the figures in 
the accompanying table which we take from the New York 7zmes, 
correcting one or two mistakes of omission, seem to be reason- 
ably accurate. They show that a total of 13,967,777 votes were 
cast this year, against 13,923,378 in 1896—an increase of only 
44,399. Mr. McKinley’s vote is 112,898 more than it was four 
years ago, and Mr. Bryan's vote is 145,072 less. Mr. McKinley’s 
plurality of 859,824 is 257,970 greater than in 1896 and 96,833 
greater than the largest plurality ever before given to a Presi- 
dential candidate, namely, 762,991 to Grant in 1872. 

A feature in the vote that attracts general attention in the 
press is the small increase in the number of votes in four years’ 
time. ‘It has been proved from census statistics,” says the New 
Orleans Picayune (Dem.), “that a million fresh voters come 
into the elective franchise every four years by attaining the 
voting age. The question arises: What became of nearly a mil- 
lion voters who did not cast a ballot?” It answers: 


“There was a most decided indifference to both candidates, 
or, what is more to the purpose, a most formidable repugnance 
to both. Among these non-voters were the anti-imperialist Re- 
publicans, who would not vote against their party even if they 
could not vote with it, and the Democrats who were afraid of 
Mr. Bryan’s silver heresy. Then there was a great body of citi- 
zeus who saw too much Socialism in Bryanism, and too much 
imperialism in McKinleyism, to be able to choose between them, 
and thus it was that nearly a million votes were withheld from 
the polls.” 

A similar view is taken by the New York /ournad of Com- 
merce (Fin.), which maintains that the total vote cast ought to 
have been “‘at least 1,250,000 greater than in 1896,” and it states 
that the actual figures should have the effect of making the Re- 
publican leaders “ pretty sober and careful.” ‘“‘ There is a reserve 
vote that was not called out at the recent election,” adds the 
Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger (Ind. Rep.), “that is strong enough 
to turn the Government over to the Democrats if the Republi- 
cans should prove unworthy.” The New York Sum (Rep.), on 
the other hand, declares: ‘“‘The more probable cause for the 
small Republican increase is that in 1896, the first of the two 
serious assaults upon the national credit, the public anxiety was 
extreme and the vote was phenomenally large. In 1goo this anx- 
iety was allayed, and the novelty of the campaign had worn 
away, and the born stay-at-homes, whom the extraordinary can- 
vas of 1896 had drawn to the polls, stayed at home again.” 

The factor which was chiefly responsible for the small increase 
in the vote was undoubtedly the decline in the vote of the South- 
ern States. Only four Southern States showed an increase, 
namely, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Kentucky, 
while in the other twelve there were losses ranging from about 
5,000 in Florida to 103,000 in Texas. Says the Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.): 

“The Southern States polled less than one fourth of the votes 
cast in the forty-five States in the Union, altho they must have 
about one third of the population of the country. The average 
proportion of voters to population is about one in seven, or an 
average far below what prevails in the Northern States. This 
absence of interest in national political questions is not health- 
ful, but it will doubtless continue as long as present conditions 
prevail in the South. 

“The general apathy which appears to have prevailed in three 
fourths of the Southern States can not be explained entirely by 
the knowledge that these States were certain to go Democratic 
in any event. It was undoubtedly due in a large measure to the 
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unpopularity of the Democratic candidate and platform. The 
constantly decreasing vote in the States which have disfran- 
chised the colored voters is noticeable. Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina cast in the aggregate only about 179,000 
votes. Twenty years ago these same States cast 383.000 votes, 
or more than double what they did this year, notwithstanding 
the increase in population of the past two decades. The vote of 
North Carolina, the other disfranchising State, fell off about 
42,000.” 


This view is shared by many of the Southern Democratic 
papers. For example, the Florida Times-Union and Citizen 





PopuLaR VOTE FOR PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS. 
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The above figures are in all cases official. A scattering vote was cast 
for the National Union Reform, United Christian, and National parties, as 
follows: 

Ellis, Union Reform: Arkansas, 341; Illinois, 672; Indiana, 254; Mary- 
land, 147, and Ohio, 4,284; total, 5,698. 

Leonard, United Christian : Illinois, 352; Iowa, 166; total, 518. 

Emerson, National: Massachusetts, 469. 

Total vote cast, including 6,685 scattering, 13,967,777. 

McKinley’s plurality, 859,824; McKinley’s majority, 468,056. 

Vote in 1896: McKinley (Rep. ), 7,104,779; Bryan (Dem.), 6,502,925 ; Palmer 
(Nat’l Dem.), 133,424; Levering (Proh.), 132,007; Matchett (Soc. Labor), 
36,274; Bentley (Nat’l.), 13,969; total, 13,923,378; McKinley’s plurality, 6o1,- 
854; McKinley’s majority, 286,180. 

If any corrections or additions to this table shall be found necessary 
they will be noted in an article that is to follow on the vote of the minor 
parties. 


(Dem.), in deploring the fact that “never did so many American 
citizens absent themselves from the polls at a Presidential elec- 
tion,” exhorts its own party to abandon its “false gods” and to 
return to true Democratic principles and example. 





Mr. Bryan gained strength in fourteen States and lost in the 
other thirty-one; Mr. McKinley gained in twenty-four States 
and lost in twenty-one. Mr. Bryan's heaviest gains were in the 
East. In New York he gained over 125,000, in New Jersey about 
30,000, and in New England States nearly 170,coo. In Illinois, too, 
Mr. Bryan gained 40,000, On the other hand, a Bryan majority 
of 51,116 in Utah was converted to a McKinley majority of 2,860, 
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and iu Colorado Mr. Bryan lost over 36,000 votes. On the Pa- 
cific coast (California, Oregon, and Washington) a Bryan major- 
ity of 7,000 was transformed into a McKinley majority of 65,000. 
Says the New York Wor/d (Dem.), in summary: 


“In strongly Republican New England and in the overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic ‘solid South’ there was a decline in the popular 
vote, an actual decline, indicating a much larger failure on the 
part of dissatisfied electors to appear at the polls. In New Eng- 
land it was Mr. McKinley’s vote that decreased ; in the ‘solid 
South’ it was Mr. Bryan's. 

“In the great battle-grounds of sound money—the Middle At- 
lantic States and the Middle Western States, together having 
nearly half the population of the country—Mr. McKinley stood 
still. Inthe former Mr. Bryan gained slightly; in the latter he 
lost slightly, altho he relatively gained some ground. 

“In the great former stronghold of Populism, in those fifteen 
Northern States between the Mississippi and the Pacific, Mr. 
McKinley made enormous gains and Mr. Bryan sustained enor- 
mous losses. Mr. Bryan’s plurality of 150,000 in 1896 was 
changed into a McKinley plurality of 268,000. 

“The vote in the Electoral College—-292 to 155, as compared 
with 271 to 176 in 1896—gives only a slight indication of the real 
result. It exaggerates Mr. McKinley’s victory. It minimizes 
Mr. Bryan’s defeat.” 


The third-party vote this year reaches an aggregate of less 
than 400,000, of which total the Prohibitionists polled more than 
half. The Springfield Republican says of this independent 
vote: 


“It is not so encouraging to the Prohibitionists as it might be. 
They polled over 270,000 in the nation in 1892, and over 249,000 
in 1888. ‘They made an exceptionally active campaign this year, 
the candidates visiting all sections of the country in a special 
train; and in a quite general disgust with the alternatives pre- 
sented by the two old parties the Prohibitionists should have 
profited...... 

“The Socialist Labor vote four years ago was above 36,000, 
and this year, with 12,622 votes in New York State alone, it will 
come nearly up to those figures again. It is safe to conclude that 
the combined Socialist vote will reach about 150,000, more than 
two thirds of which goes to the faction that ran a Presidential 
ticket for the first time. This appearance in Presidential con- 
tests of a Socialist Party of some little strength is an interesting 
feature, and doubtless to prove a permanent feature in national 
elections.” 


The third-party vote will be treated at greater length in a 
later issue. 





A Defeat for the Anti-Trust Movement.—The pro- 
ceedings brought against the Standard Oil Company by ex-At- 
torney-General Frank S. Monnett in Ohio have ended in a de- 
cided victory forthe company. In 1892 the Ohio supreme court 
“ousted ” this trust on the ground that it had exceeded its corpo- 
rate powers in the State; but the company was still doing busi- 
ness in November, 1897, when Mr. Monnett proceeded against it 
for contempt of court in failing within a reasonable time to obey 
the court’s order. Then began a contest, in the course of which 
Mr. Monnett failed to secure a renomination by the Republican 
Party, and the result of which is now seen in a divided decision 
rendered by the supreme court of the State, December 11, which 
practically has the effect of dismissing the case. “Mr. Monnett 
retires defeated,” says the Cleveland P/ain Dealer (Dem.), and 
the Standard Oil Company will comply with the order of the 
court to wind up its business—when it gets good and ready. It 
has taken nearly nine years so far and does not seem to have 
made much progress.” In the opinion of the Baltimore News 
(Ind.), the whole incident gives striking evidence of the futility 
of anti-trust legislation. It declares: 


“While this fight meant much to the State of Ohio, especially 
in the corrupting effect it has had on politics, it was but a mere 
incident in the history of the Standard Oil Company. That com- 
pany has repeatedly shown itself stronger than the legal machin- 
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ery of States, and will probably continue to do so while such 
show of strength remains profitable. If great combinations of 
capital are an evolution from industrial conditions, it is futile to 
attack them by prohibitory laws as it would be to try to legislate 
out of existence the locomotive or the electric motor. If they are 
fed by privilege, such as protective tariff laws or unjust conces- 
sions from railways, they may be struck at through these priv- 
ileges; but leaving unchanged the conditions which generate 
and sustain such combinations and trying to suppress them by 
criminal legislation is like trying to hold the wheels of a locomo- 
tive after steam has been turned on and the throttle is opened. 
It is dangerous to the persons who try to hold the wheels and 
easy for the locomotive. Not only is it futile but mischievous to 
try to deal with trusts in this way. It has left a trail of corrup- 
tion over American politics which might otherwise have not ap- 
peared. The decision of Ohio’s supreme court is but another 
piece of evidence that attacks on that line are uniformly doomed 
to failure.” 





THE DEMANDS UPON CHINA. 


HE joint note of the powers to China pleases some of the 
editorial critics from the fact that it does not demand an 
exorbitant indemnity that would be likely to result in the parti- 
tion of the empire. As the Philadelphia Press says, “the scram- 
ble that the prophets of ill-omen foresaw has not occurred.” 
Other critics think they see the seed of serious trouble in the 
article that forbids the importation of arms into China. ‘ This 
article of the note,” declares the New York Press, “leaves a 
government without means even to repel foreign invasion or re- 
press domestic insurrection.” The New York 7imes believes 
that the ends that have been sought by our Government fail to 
find expression in the document. It says: 


““What we have sought in the past has been a reasonable in- 
demnity, the integrity of the Chinese sovereignty, the promotion 
of the reform of the Government by strengthening the rightful 
ruler, and the extension of commerce, the latter so far as practi- 
cable to be accepted as a part of the reparation due and as a 
measure of future security. Of these objects some are ignored, 
others are rendered more difficult by the terms of the note. 
Trade extension is only vaguely provided for. The promotion 
of the reform of the Government is not considered. The sover- 
eignty of China is practically destroyed by dictating its internal 
policy, by forbidding the importation of arms and the materials 
of manufacture, by the occupation of territory to be determined 
solely by the powers. As the note stands it regards nothing, 
seeks nothing but the punishment of China for past offenses and 
the armed prevention of offense in the future. It is cruel, nar- 
row, short-sighted, stupid. Even if accepted by China, it opens 
a prospect of great uncertainty and difficulty and danger. If 
rejected by China, there is not, so far as we are aware, a single 
statesman engaged in this serious business that would dare to 
predict the consequences or venture to say how the powers shall 
deal with them.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“VICE must go!” remarked Boss Croker, as he boarded the steamer for 
Europe.—7%e Kansas City Star. 

IF France wishes to get rid of her tiresome General Mercier she ought to 
give him the command of that invasion of England.— 7he St. Louis Republic. 

MAYBE.—Perhaps Prince Tuan has headed for the border with the design 
of joining the Y. M. C. A., which has been introduced into Russia.— 7he De- 
troit News. 

A SPLENDID life-sized portrait of Oom Paul Kruger has been painted in 
Paris. It is said to be so lifelike that no barber can view it without tears. 
—The New York Press. 


POINT OF ATTACK.—General Baden-Powell has ordered a hundred bi- 
cycles for his police force, and the Boers will probably prepare for their 
arrival by ordering a hundred papers of tacks.— 7he Chicago Record. 


THE ULTIMATE CAUSE.—“But why is it,” asked the thoughtful Chinese, 
“that I may go to your heaven while I may not goto your country?” The 
American missionary shrugged his shoulders. “There’s no labor vote in 
heaven !” said he.—Puck. 


A Goon story is told of Miss Ruth Bryan, daughter of the erstwhile 
great William Jennings Bryan. She started to school one morning not 
long ago, and after a desperate run for a street-car, finally succeeded in 
catching it. As she took her seat she gasped, “Well, I’m glad one of the 
family can run for something and get it."—7he Review. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


THE GREATEST BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 


HAT books have had the greatest influence upon the 
thought of the nineteenth century? Answers to this 
question appear in Zhe Outlook-(December 1), from James 
Bryce, Henry M. Van Dyke, Arthur T. Hadley, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, William De Witt Hyde, Edward Everett 
Hale, and G. Stanley Hall. It is noteworthy that they agree 
upon but one book as of undoubted preeminence—Darwin’s 
“Origin of Species.” ‘Their lists (Colonel Higginson’s list being 
of authors, not of books) are as follows: 


By JAMES BRYCE, 
Author of “ The American Commonwealth. ” 
. Origin of Species.—Darwin. 
. Faust.—Goethe. 
History of Philosophy.—Hegel. 
The Excursion.—Wordsworth. 
. The Duties of Man.—Mazzini. 
. Das Kapital.—Karl Marx. 
. Le Pape.—De Maistre. 
. Democracy in America.—Tocqueville. 
. Population.—Malthus. 
Les Misérables.—Hugo. 
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By HENRY VAN DYKE, 
Professor of English Literature at Princeton. 
. Lyrical Ballads.—Wordsworth. 
Waverley.—Scott. 
Aids to Refiection.—Coleridge. 
Sartor Resartus.—Carlyle. 
Essays—Emerson. 
. Modern Painters.—Ruskin. 
. A System of Logic.—J.S. Mill. 
. Works of Reid.—Sir W. Hamilton. 
. Origin of Species.—Darwin. 
. In Memoriam.—Tennyson. 
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By ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 
President of Yale University. 
. Civil Code.—Napoleon. 
. Faust.—Goethe. 
. Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences.—Hegel. 
World as Will.—Schopenhauer. 
Education of Man.—Froebel. 
. Mondays.—Sainte-Beuve. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—Stowe. 
. Principles of Psychology.—Spencer. 
. Origin of Species. —Darwin. 
. Life of Jesus.—Renan. 
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By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
. Scott. 6. Darwin. 
. Heine, . 7. Emerson. 
. Wordsworth. _ 8. Tolstoy. 
Hegel. 9. Hawthorne. 
. Robert Owen. to. Browning. 
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By W. DE WITT HyDE, 
President of Bowdoin College. 
. Logic.—Hyde. 
. Positive Philosophy.—Comte. 
. Principles of Geology.—Lyell. 
. Origin of Species.—Darwin. 
. Synthetic Philosophy.—Spencer. 
. Sartor Resartus.—Carlyle. 
Emerson’s Essays. 
. Modern Painters.—Ruskin. 
. Uncle Tom’s Cabin,—Stowe. 
. Browning’s Poems. 
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By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


. Faust, etc.—Goethe. 

. Origin of Species.— Darwin. 

Democracy in America —De Tocqueville. 
. American Commonwealth.—Bryce. 

. Modern Painters.—Ruskin. 

Emerson. 

Scott. 

Hugo. 

In Memoriam.—Tennyson. 

. Life of Jesus.—Renan. 
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By G. STANLEY HALL, 
President of Clark University. 
. Origin of Species.—Darwin. 
. Logic.—Hegel. 
. Life of Jesus.—Strauss. 
. Educational Reports.—Horace Mann. 
. Uncle Tom’s Cabin.—Stowe. 
. Auditory Sensation.—Helmholtz. 
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7. French Revolution.—Carlyle. 
8. Faust.—Goethe. 

9. Wagner. 

ro. Ibsen. 


Commenting upon these lists editorially, The Outlook says: 


“The range of books named in these lists is too wide to make 
any detailed tabulation valuable or significant. Two impressive 
facts become clear, however, from any study of these lists: the 
books selected are almost without exception books of spiritual 
liberation and of the enlargement of human interests and priv- 
ileges. The men of letters whose works appear in these lists are 
those who might have said, with Heine, ‘Lay a sword on my 
coffin, for I was a soldier in the war for the liberation of human- 
ity.’ Goethe, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Carlyle, Heine, Ruskin, 
Hugo, Emerson, Browning, Coleridge, Tolstoy, belong with the 
noble company of those who, in the arts, have striven to set men 
free and to put them in possession of the larger life. In this 
great company belong also Darwin, Hegel, Mazzini, Kant, Helm- 
holtz, Schleiermacher, and Spencer. In different fields, with 
diverse aims and with tools of many kinds, these thinkers, in- 
vestigators, and writers have helped to let men out into a freer 
and a vaster world. If books of distinctly religious aim are few 
in these lists, it is because the religious spirit has begun to pene- 
trate all human activities and to heal that ancient and atheistic 
schism which has broken ‘man’s life into fragments by separa- 
ting what has been mistakenly called the secular from that which 
has been recognized as the religious.” 





WILL THERE BE A REVIVAL OF TRAGEDY? 


HE unpopularity of the serious and elevated drama, espe- 
cially of tragedy, has been a subject of no little discussion 
in recent years. But is there no prospect of a renascence of this 
supreme form of art? What is the answer imposed on us by a 
study of the conditions under which tragedy was born and devel- 
oped? Mr. W. L. Courtney, the distinguished English critic and 
editor of The Fortnightly Review, has dealt with this interesting 
subject in three lectures on “‘The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient 
and Modern Drama.” These were delivered before the Royal 
Institution and have just been published in book form. Mr. 
Courtney’s historical review and forecast have not escaped criti- 
cism; but in the main his views are accepted by playwrights and 
dramatic critics. He admits that the present temper of the pub- 
lic is inhospitable to tragedy, yet he hopes for a favorable change 
in the not distant future. We quote first his destructive re- 
marks. Discussing contemporary tendencies, he says: 


“In the present age there is no particular liking or room for 
tragedy. The world is apt to shut its eyes to the deeper aspects 
of existence, because any attempt to pierce below the surface is 
held to involve unpleasantness. Comedy may or may not be a 
great success, but at all events it is far more likely to win its tri- 
umphs in an epicurean age than its elder sister, tragedy. People 
go to the theater in order to be amused and to laugh ; they hardly 
care to be made to feel. Soine of the most earnest work of con- 
temporary authors falls flat because it is held to be out of tune 
with fashionable surroundings of leisure and wealth, and artists 
themselves acquire a wilful petulance and an accent of revolt 
owing to this atmosphere of carelessness or apathy....... 

‘For years past there has been a period of increasing prosper- 
ity, in which notions of ease and comfort and security have 
forced into the background all graver questions as inconvenient 
and irksome. How can the artist thrive when the standard of 
living is fixed by the men who run theaters for various motives: 
because it is not a bad form of investment, because the patron- 
age of the drama is fashionable; but mainly because they want 
to be amused? It is under such circumstances that English com- 
edy becomes farce, or else a so-called musical play; while those 
who might appreciate tragedy if they saw it have to content 
themselves with vulgar and extravagant melodrama.” 


All this is highly discouraging, yet Mr. Courtney points to 
hopeful signs of a return to serious dramatic writing. He refers 
to Stephen Phillips, Mrs. Craigie, Mr. Pinero, Laurence Irving, 
and Mr. Esmond, as playwrights not merely of promise, but 
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of achievement. Mr. Pinero’s ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 


he declares to be a true tragedy in form, management, and 
style. Yet whatever talent exists will not flourish unless social 
and political conditions change, and Mr. Courtney believes that 
great changes are coming. He writes: 


“But when the people alter, these things, too, will be differ- 
ent, and it is possible that even before our eyes the temper of 
the nation is transforming itself. Tragedy, born of the people, 
is at its best and fullest when it is contemporaneous with a great 
outburst of national life. Are we not living at present under a 
wave of indignant emotion, which is sweeping away class dis- 
tinctions, destroying the false notion that wealth is a form of no- 
bility, bringing down the rough estimate of things to the bare 
human level, the qualities which make a virile and efficient 
man? Never in history has a nation awakened to the conscious- 
ness of its real sources of greatness without finding expression 
for its heightened feeling in art. That, I take it, is the hope, as 
eventually it will be the glory, of the twentieth century.” 


So much by way of prophecy. But what is the modern idea of 
tragedy, and what is to serve as its material? 
Courtney shows, has undergone an evolution. 


Tragedy, as Mr. 
At bottom it is 
based ‘‘on some rudimentary instincts of popular fancy and pop- 
ular mysticism.” It owes little or nothing to dialectical process 
of pure reasoning, and is born of the people, of essential qualities, 
of ordinary human nature. The Greeks gave us the first concep- 
tion of tragedy, which still persists in modified forms. To them 
“tragedy always meant a conflict of some kind, depending on 
two antagonistic forces. Necessity without, freedom within, the 
conscious exercise of personality, brought into direct and imme- 
diate struggle with the stern environment of destiny.” Without 
human will there could be no tragedy, and equally indispensable 
were fate and foreknowledge. The next advance in the concep- 
tion of tragedy is identified with the Elizabethan dramatists and 
especially with Shakespeare. The Shakespearian drama is, first 
of all, a drama of individuality. The dénouement turns on the 
virtues or vices, defects or excellences, of an individual. ‘ Real 
destiny is a man’s own character,” is the pervading motive in 
Shakespeare. The social environment counts for nothing, per- 
sonality is everything. There is no blind fate; we carry our 
own happiness or doom within ourselves. 

Not so with modern tragedy. Mr. Courtney points out the 
great change in a few words: 


“Since Auguste Comte, the Positivist philosopher, added to 
the list of sciences the most modern of all, sociology ; since Her- 
bert, Spencer wrote his ‘Social Statics’ and has since completed 
his study in the imposing volumes of his sociology, we have 
learned to look upon the gradual evolution of a social order as 
some great wave which carries along the individual with it. 
With this conception is also connected.our fuller appreciation of 
the popular forces in history, and of the progress and meaning 
of democracy.” 


Ibsen, of all moderns, appreciates the new tendencies most 
keenly, and his dramas embody most completely the modern idea 
of tragedy. To Ibsen tragedy is “the failure on the part of a 
given individual to achieve his mission.” Mr, Courtney admits 
that ‘to know that one has a life vocation, tosin against it, and 
consequently to acknowledge oneself a failure is of the essence of 
tragedy.” Ibsen puts the causes of failure in the social conditions 
as well as in personality, in heredity frequently. He is not a 
pessimist nor a fatalist; he is a revolutionist and wages war on 
convention and laws that hamper the individual. But Ibsen is 
parochial and somewhat prosaic as well as obscure, in Mr. Court- 
ney’s view. He kills every element of real heroism in his char- 
acters. Is he justified inthis? Is not “the grand manner” es- 
sential to tragedy? Mr. Courtney hesitates in his answer. He 
says: 

“Perhaps the time has come when literature ought no longer 
to belong to the center, but to the circumference, and there are 
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many signs among our writers that they have definitely accepted 
this view of the circumference as the chiet object of their inter- 
est. Meanwhile, from the point of view of tragedy, which Aris- 
totle said ought to deal with great things, and which has been 
depicted in poetry as tragedy ‘with purple pall,’ as tho some 
regal splendor should belong to those whose ruin is depicted be- 
fore our eyes, the tragic drama that you find in Ibsen is singu- 
larly mean, commonplace, parochial. . . . There may be trage- 
dies in South Hampstead, altho experience does not consistently 
testify to the fact; but at all events, from the historic and tradi- 
tional standpoint, tragedy is more likely to concern itself with 
Glamys Castle, Melrose Abbey, Garisbrooke, or even with Carl- 
ton House Terrace.” 

Mr. Courtney also objects to Ibsen’s symbolism. <A character 
in tragedy will fail to impress upon us the desolation of failure 
unless he be typical and representative. Yet Ibsen is admitted 
to be a real and great dramatist and a master of his craft. 


OPENING OF THE GRAND OPERA. 


HE chief musical event of the early winter has been the 
opening of the season of opera in Italian, French, and 
German at the Metropolitan Opera-House, New York. The ini- 
tial opera was “Romeo et Juliette,” followed in the same week 
by “ Tannhauser,” “Lohengrin,” and “Aida.” Nothing unusual 
marked the commencemert of the season; and with the excep- 
tion of a new baritone, M. Sizes, who appeared as Mercutio on 
the first night, the singers are much the same as in preceding 
Of the opening opera Mr. W. J. Henderson says (in the 
New York 7imes, December 19) : 


years. 


“In opera as in other things history repeats itself, and the 
files of the newspapers for any of the previous years could be 
depended upon to furnish an excellent account of what took 
place in the yellow temple of hybrid art in upper Broadway last 
evening. In the first place, there was the customary furbishing 
of the temple itself to make ready for the official advent of high 
society. ‘Those who read newspapers know that there has been 
opera at the Metropolitan this fall and winter since the first night 
of October, and that Marguerite and Carmen and Elsa and Lucie 
have trod the boards and warbled their passions and their woes 
to the same old boxes and seats. But that part of society which 
spells itself with a large S has not officially noticed the exist- 
ence of such opera. It was opera in English, for the people, and 
at low prices. Some few of the personages whose names always 
figure in the social chronicles of the town have from time to time 
looked in upon the proceedings, but always, as it were, incog- 
nito,, So when the great night of open refulgence for society 
was at hand it became necessary to prepare the temple for the 
elect. There were sweepings and scourings and washings and 
polisnings. . . > ss.» 

““Mme. Melba’s delivery of the familiar waltz song, which she 
sang very fast and with an extraordinarily acid tone, was the 
first signal for general applause, and two bouquets were thrown 
upon the stage. Mlle. Bauermeister graciously consented to 
carry them off the stage, while Juliette went on with her part. 
Old opera-goers remember an occasion when Mlle. Bauermeis- 
ter indignantly refused to do this, but Mlle. Bauermeister has 
learned a thing or two since that time. The duet between Mme, 
Melba and M. Saieza in the first scene pleased the audience, but 
chiefly because of the tenor’s admirable share in it. It was not 
till the second act that Mme. Melba’s voice showed its true qual- 
ity, and then she and M. Saleza sang their balcony scene ex- 
quisitely. The applause which followed this came from all parts 
of the house, even the ladies in the boxes joining in it. The 
ensuing scene brought the great figure of Edouard de Reszke as 
Frére Lawrence into sight, and there was a burst of hearty ap- 
plause to welcome him back to the familiar boards. M. Saleza’s 
work in the duet and banishment scenes won him enthusiastic 
commendation, and he was recalled several times. He was in 
superb voice.” 


Mr. Henry T. Finck says (in The Evening Post) : 


“When Mr. Savage’s English opera-singers invaded the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-House, eleven weeks ago, they began a series 
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Photograph by Aimé Dupont, New York. Copyright, 1899 and 1900. 


LEADING SINGERS OF THE NEW OPERA SEASON. 


1. Edouard de Reske. 


2. Nellie Melba. 3. Jean de Reske. 4. Albert Alvarez. 5. Pol Plangon. — 
6. Andreas Dippel. 7. Johanna Gadski. 8. Suzanne Adams. ; 9. Bernestine Schumann-Heinke. 10. Antonio Scotti. 
11. Lillian Nordica. 12. Louise Homer. 13. Guiseppe Campanari. 14. Milka Ternina. 15. Ernest Van Dyke. 


of what may be called performances of grand opera by operetta 
singers. When it was found that the patrons preferred Gilbert 
and Sullivan to Verdi, Gounod, and Wagner, it was intimated 
in large letters that the town would now be treated to a rare 
spectacle of operetta given by ‘grand-opera’ singers—a wonder- 
ful and sudden metamorphosis on the part of these singers that 
might have almost interested Ovid. Last evening Mr. Grau’s 
singers took possession of the Metropolitan, and at last there 
was grand opera by grand-opera singers. Gounod’s ‘Romeo et 
Juliette,’ to be sure, is not particularly grand in one sense of the 
word. The libretto is not exactly an improvement on Shake- 
speare, while the music for the most part has the artificial sweet- 
ness of the chemical saccharin. For the opening of the season, 
however, Gounod’s opera is well suited, as it presents few things 
to distract attention from the social features of the occasion. 
“These social features were quite as brilliant as usual, and the 
opera, too, was presented in the traditional manner, with a cast 
of well-known singers, including Bauermeister, Melba, Edouard 
de Reszke, Plancon, Saleza, and Sizes. The transcontinental 
trip did not appear to have affected Mme. Melba’s voice; she 
was cordially welcomed, and after she had warmed up to her 
task, proved once more that as a voice-producer Australia can 
compete with Italy, the birthplace of the de/ canto. Her singing 
was not any deeper or more dramatic than Gounod’s music, so 
the two were excellently suited to one another, and in the florid 
passages she was, of course, particularly effective. The two 
eminent basses, De Reszke and Plangon, were warmly greeted, 
and sang and acted to the satisfaction of the most fastidious. 
M. Saleza was in better voice than he used to be last year, and 
made a picturesque Romeo, while a good impression was also 
made by the newcomer, M. Sizes, tho the réle of Mercutio is too 


insignificant to enable one to pass judgment on his merits in 
general.” 


SOME POETRY ON THE NEW CENTURY. 
= exciting controversy, which raged a twelvemonth ago 
over the question of the eentury-end seems now to have 
subsided;-and'-only the-voice of the Muse is heard, celebrating 
the incoming of another cycle. The most notable contribution 
of this nature is Mr. Edwin Markham’s poem “The Mighty 
Hundred Years” (in Success, December). The poem is divided 
intg three parts. In Part I. the poet sees “the Muses in august 
assize standing before the Planetary Norns,” and hears them 
declare “the story of the Mighty Hundred Years”: 
The dawn was loud with thunders, white with levin, 
Walled by the whirlwind, dark with agéd wrong; 
Then came the bright steps of the Lyric Seven, 
And heights and depths grew resonant with song 
Above the dead the circling music sprang— 
Dead custom, dead religion, dead desire ; 


Down the keen wind of dawn the rapture rang, 
White with new dreams and shot with Shelley’s fire. 


Out of the whirlwind Truth that came on France, 
Rose the young Titaness, Democracy, 
Superb in gesture, with the godlike glance ; 
Now stirred, now still with dream of things to be. 
She drew all faces as a lighted tower, 
Strong mother of men, molded of lion race; 
And all men’s hearts were shaken by her power, 
The strange, disturbing beauty of her face. 


Part II. we reprint in full: 


Lo, man tore off the chains his own hands made 
Hurled down the blind, fierce gods that in blind years 
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He fashioned, and a power upon them laid 
To bruise his heart and shake his soul with fears. 


He questioned nature, peered into the past, 
Careless of hoary precedent and pact ; 

And sworn to know the truth of things at last, 
Knelt at the altar of the Naked Fact. 


One mighty gleam, and old horizons broke! 
All the vast, glimmering outline of the Whole 
Swam on the vision, shifting, at one stroke, 
The ancient gravitation of the soul. 


All things came circling in one cosmic dance, 
One motion older than the ages are ; 

Swung by one Law, one Purpose, one Advance, 
Serene and stedfast as the morning star. 


Men trace the spacious orbits of the Law, 
And find it is their shelter and their friend ; 

For there, behind its mystery and awe, 
God’s sure hand presses to a blessed end. 


And so man pushes toward the Secret Vast— 
Up through the storm of stars, skies upon skies ; 
And down through circling atoms, nearing fast 
The brink of things, beyond which Chaos lies. 


Yea, in the shaping of a grain of sand, 
He sees the law that made the spheres to be— 
Sees atom-worlds spun by the Hidden Hand, 
To whirl about their small Alcyone. 


With spell of wizard Science on his eyes, 

And augment on his arm, he probes through space ; 
Or pushes back the low, unfriendly skies, 

To feel the wind of Saturn on his face. 


He walks abroad upon the Zodiac, 

To weigh the worlds in balances, to fuse 
Suns in his crucible, and carry back 

The spheral music and the cosmic news. 


In Part JII., the Powers of Water, Fire, and Air call upon 
Man to bind them to his service: 


Make us the Genius of the crookéd plow ; 
The Spirit in the whisper of the wheels ; 
The unseen Presence sitting at the prow, 
To urge the wandering, huge, sea-cleaving keels. 


The last two stanzas of the poem are as follows: 


It is the hour of Man; new Purposes, 

Broad-shouldered, press against the world’s slow gate ; 
And voices from the vast Eternities 

Still preach the soul’s austere apostolate. 


Always there will be vision for the heart, 
The press of endless passion : every goal 

A travelers’ tavern, whence they miust depart 
On new divine adventures of the soul. 


In The Chautauguan (December) appears a poem on ‘The 
Shrinking Earth: A Twentieth-Century Vision,” by Edward J. 
Wheeler. that treats of the territorial strife that ensues among 
the nations as an apparent result of the progress of the race. 
The preparation of the Earth for man and his.coming are re- 
lated : 


And then a strange thing came to view 
That set the wise to thinking: 

As man in skill and wisdom grew, 
The earth kept shrinking, shrinking. 


The steamships throbbing o’er the deep, 
The cables creeping under, 
Contracted all the seas that keep 
The continents asunder. 


A hundred miles became as ten 
Where iron steeds went rushing, 

And myriads, soon, of angry men 
For ampler room were pushing. 


They dropped the hammer and the spade, 
They seized the sword and saber, 

And every nation stood arrayed 
For war against its neighbor. 


In response to the cry of man for an answer to the riddle pre- 
sented by this “shrinking of the earth,” the angelic choir reap- 
pears: 

Peace upon Earth! 
Of sullen isolation. 


Not yet the shrinking Earth may cease 
Nation to draw to nation. 


Yet not for war hath God designed 
The narrowing seas, but rather 

For brotherhood of all mankind 
In one all-loving Father. 

For this the Earth must smaller grow. 
To this is Man progressing, 

And some day all shall see and know 
The beatific blessing. 


But not the peace 
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Even with the words arose a crash 
Of nations in collision, 

And cannon-roar and saber-clash 
Destroyed the heavenly vision. 


But o’er the tumult of the fray 
The angels kept on singing, 

And still their song, “ Some day, some day,” 
In human hearts kept ringing. 





Reading of the German Workingman.—A Lutheran 
pastor in Germany who possesses the appetizing patronymic of 
Pfannkuche (Pancake) has lately written a book entitled ‘“‘ What 


Does the German Workman Read?” It is the result of personal 


investigation and much study of the statistics of circulating li- 
braries. The New York -vening Post (December 1) thus sum- 
marizes Dr. Pfannkuche’s observations : 


“He finds, for instance, that there is nearly twice the demand 
for books on science and pure literature that there is for books on 
political subjects. Apparently such a circulation as ‘Coin’s Fi- 
nancial School’ or the works of Henry George had in this coun- 
try would be impossible in Germany. This confirms thoroughly 
the general impression of political inertness in the German 
masses. A racial tendency appears markedly in the large de- 
mand for popular books on science and philosophy. Haeckel 
and Darwin, for example, are in constant request. It is very 
doubtful if the statistics of our circulating libraries would show 
a similar bent for philosophy in the American workman. The 
novelists naturally carry the most votes... Here Zola, whose 
popularity diminishes, to be sure, leads all the rest. Jules 
Verne, who perhaps is reckoned as a scientist, is a bad second. 
The German classics are much read, with Heine far in the lead. 
Goethe and Schiller, Hauptmann and Sudermann are peers, so 
far as popularity is concerned. Spielhagen is in a class by him- 
self, above the classics, but far below the sentimental and do- 
mestic Marlitt. What is most surprising is the demand for 
poetry. A Leipsic library, which excludes fiction, circulates 
each year among its patrons of the printing-trades as many vol- 
umes, chiefly poetry and the drama, as its shelves contain.” 


NOTES. 


THE following story of Mr."J. M. Barrie is related by 7he St. James's 
Gazette: “Mr. Barrie was one day at Waterloo station ina hurry to catch 
atrain. He was hastening from the bookstall laden with papers, ‘a good 
many sixpenny ones among them,’ he dolefully relates, when rushing round 
acorner he fell into the arms of Rudyard Kipling, equally in a tearing 
hurry. They turned on each other with scowling faces, then smiled in 
recognition and asked each other whither he went. Then Kipling, ex- 
claiming ‘Lucky beggar, you’ve got papers!’ seized the bundle from 
Barrie, flung him some money, and made off. ‘But you did not stoop to 
pick up his dirty halfpence, did you?’ queried one of Mr. Barrie’s hear- 
ers,amusedly. ‘Didn’t I,tho!’ returned Barrie ; and added ruefully, ‘ but 
he hadn’t flung me half enough.’” 


A MINOR mystery Of Hamlet appears to have been cleared up by a dis- 
covery just made at Elsinore, in Denmark, the scene of the play. Anold 
document has been found in the archives of this ancient town, stating that 
in 1585 a wooden fence, which had been erected by the burgomaster, had 
been destroyed by a company of English actors. The names of the actors 
include some who are known to have belonged later to Shakespeare’s com- 
pany. The Frankfurter Zeitung, which announces the discovery, points out 
that Shakespeare “shows a curiously exact knowledge of the local condi- 
tions of that little seaport.” Among the several touches of what we should 
now call “local color” is the reference to the “beetling cliffs,” a striking 
characteristic of Elsinore. It is universally agreed that Hamlet was writ- 
ten about the year 1601. —The London Academy suggests that Shakespeare's 
arbitrary preference for Elsinore (not mentioned in the old play on which 
Hamlet was founded) may have been due to what he heard of the place 
from his fellow players in later years. 


APROPOS of the recent retirement of President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins, 
the New York Fvening Post says: “Where other men would have built 
handsome buildings, he sent north and south and across the water for a 
few great scholars, and set them to teaching in such quarters as lay near- 
est tohand. Early Hopkinsians, if not ‘evil-entreated,’ studied almost ‘in 
caves, and the holes of the earth,’ and in fact it is oniy of recent years that 
the university has been decently housed; but in each of these shabby 
rooms were the necessary books, and a great specialist with his disciples 
and coworkers. He proved, as 7he Nation said at the time, that the body 
of instructors was the rea] thing, and that you might have a university 
‘and a pretty good one, under a tent with a library of five hundred 
volumes kept in soap-boxes.’ You might have hunted over America in 


vain in the late ’7os to find another such institution, and nothing has been 
more gratifying than the generous way in which the great universities 
which subsequently carried out President Gilman’s idea, and carried it 
further than he, with small and shrinking resources, could do, have 
acknowledged his leadership in shaping the American university ideal. It 
was largely his work, in its direct and indirect effects, that gave American 
scholarship its citizen’s rights in the academic world at large.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HAECKEL’S SOLUTION OF THE “RIDDLE OF 
THE UNIVERSE.” 


T the opening of a new century, especially one succeeding 
the nineteenth, called ‘the wonderful century ” by leading 
thinkers, it is natural to “take stock” and ask what philosophy 
has to say at this juncture about the deepest and highest prob- 
lems engaging the human mind. ‘“ What stage in the attain- 
ment of truth have we actually arrived at? What progress have 
we really made during its [the closing century’s] course toward 
that immeasurably distant goal—the solution of the riddle of the 
universe?” 

These questions are put by Prof. Ernst Haeckel and elabo- 
rately answered in his latest work (just rendered into English), 
“Die Weltrathsel,” or ‘‘ The Riddle of the Universe.” Professor 
Haeckel 1s Germany’s greatest biologist, and he believes that 
specialists should interest themselves in the philosophy of nature 
as well as in the mere facts and observed uniformities. He had 
long contemplated writing a complete “system of monistic phi- 
losophy,” but advancing age and failing strength render that 
impossible. The present work marks the close of his studies 
and final conclusions in philosophy and moral science. He 
writes from the view-point, not of an agnostic, but of a monist. 
He rejects materialism as emphatically as he does supernatural re- 
ligion. At the very outset of his book he states his position thus : 


“All the different philosophical tendencies may, from the point 
of view of modern science, be ranged in two antagonistic groups ; 
they represent either a dualistic or a monistic interpretation of 
the cosmos. The former is usually bound up with teleological 
and idealistic dogmas, the latter with mechanical and realistic 
theories. Dualism, in the widest sense, breaks up the universe 
into two entirely distinct substances—the material world and an 
immaterial God, who is represented to be its creator, sustainer, 
and ruler. Monism, on the contrary, recognizes one sole sub- 
stance in the universe, which is at once God and nature; body 
and spirit (or matter and energy) it holds to be inseparable. 
The extramundane God of dualism leads necessarily to theism ; 
the intramundane God of the monist to pantheism.” 


In many other places Haeckel repeats the formula of the 
“unity of God and nature,” but without defining his meaning 
very clearly. Religion, apart from its ethical side, he regards 
as superstition. Special creation, the personality of God, divine 
control or guidance of the universe, immortality, and the free- 
dom of the will he declares to have been “shattered” by modern 
science and the discovery of “the great eternal iron laws” 
throughout the universe. 

Professor Haeckel first discusses the evolution of the human 
body and the nature of the vital functions. Then he enters 
upon a consideration of the soul—its nature, “embryology,” and 
phylogeny. On the strength of the data in these chapters he 
dismisses the belief in immortality, summarizing his arguments 
against it as follows: 


“The physiological argument shows that the human soul is 
not an independent, immaterial substance, but, like the soul of 
all the higher animals, merely a collective title for the sum-total 
of man’s cerebral functions; and these are just as much deter- 
mined by physical and chemical processes as any of the other 
vital functions, and just as amenable to the law of substance. 

“The, Aistological argument is based on the extremely compli- 
cated microscopic structure of the brain; it shows us the true 
‘elementary organs of the soul’ in ganglionic cells. 

“The experimental argument proves that the various func- 
tions of the soul are bound up with certain special parts of the 
brain, and can not be exercised unless these are in a normal con- 
dition. If the areas are destroyed, their function is extin- 
guished; and this is especially applicable to the ‘organs of 
thought,’ the four central instruments of mental activity 

“The pathological argument is the complement of the physio- 
logical. When certain parts of the brain (the centers of sight, 
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hearing, etc.) are destroyed by sickness, their activity disap- 
pears ; in this way nature herself makes the decisive physiologi- 
cal experiment. 

“The ontogenetic argument puts before us the facts of the de- 
velopment of the soul in the individual. We see how the child- 
soul gradually unfolds its various powers; the youth presents 
them in full bloom, the mature man shows their ripe fruit; in 
old age we see the gradual decay of the psychic powers corre- 
sponding to the senile degeneration of the brain. 

“The phylogenetic argument derives its strength from paleon- 
tology and the comparative anatomy and physiology of the brain. 
Cooperating with and completing each other these sciences prove 
r to the hilt that the 

human brain (and 
consequently its 
function, the soul) 
has been evolved 
step by step from 
that of the mammal, 
and, still further 
back, from that of 
the lower verte- 
brate.” 








In short, immor- 
tality, concludes 
Haeckel, is a dogma 
in hopeless contra- 
diction with the 
most solid truths of 
empirical science. 
The loss of the be- 
lief in an immortal 
soul, 








he asserts, 











would be a positive 
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ERNST HAECKEL. tune, to humanity. 
Similarly with re- 
gard to worship, revelation, and the churche§. Monism, how- 
ever, has its religion, and it finds in nature the only true revela- 


tion 


“The modern man, who has science and art—and therefore 
‘religion '—needs no special church, no narrow, enclosed por- 
tions of space. For through the length and breadth of free na- 
ture, wherever he turns his gaze, to the whole universe or to any 
single part of it, he finds indeed the grim ‘struggle for life,’ but 
by its side are ever the good, the true, and the beautiful; his 
church is commensurate with the whole of glorious nature. Stull, 
there will always be men of special temperament who will desire 
to have decorated temples or churches as places of devotion to 
which they may withdraw. Just as the Catholics had to relin- 
quish a number of churches to the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, so a still larger number will pass over to free societies’ 
of monists in the coming years.” 


Haeckel’s point of view and method have been sufficiently 
indicated to permit hastening on (omitting a résumé of his treat- 
ment of Christianity) to his final summary and closing words. 
The great law of the cosmos, he says, is the law of substance, 
the constancy of matter and force. This law rules out all the 
postulates of theology and metaphysics and assigns mechanical 
causes to phenomena. There has been no “creation,” but evolu- 
But do we 
know anything of the za¢ure of the substance of the cosmos, of 


the cause of the observed uniformities? 


tion, and everything has conformed to a single law. 


No, answers Haeckel. 
The one riddle of the universe that now remains, the “ problem 
of substance,” has not been solved and, in fact, monism has 
given up the attempt at solving it. Says Haeckel: 

“We grant at once that the innermost character of nature is 
just as little understood by us as it was by Anaximander and 
Empedocles twenty-four hundred years ago, by Spinoza and 
Newton two hundred years ago, and by Kant and Goethe one 
hundred years ago. We must even grant that this essence or 
substance becomes more mysterious and enigmatic the deeper 
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we penetrate into the knowledge of its attributes. ... We do 
not know the ‘thing-in-itself’ that lies behind the knowable 
phenomena. But why trouble about this enigmatic *thing-in- 
itself,’ when we have no means of investigating it, when we do 


“From the gloomy frob/em of substance we have evolved the 
clear /aw of substance.” 


In achapter on monistic ethics Haeckel answers the question 
how the loss of “anthropomorphic” conceptions of the cause of 
all things will affect men’s lives and conduct. Morality, he 
says, is independent of any belief in the supernatural. It is 
based on human experience, on scientific comprehension of so- 
cial coexistence. The love of others is as natural as self-love. 
No one can prosper and be serene and happy unless everybody 
around him is equally happy: 


“The golden rule says: ‘Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you.’ From this highest precept of Chris- 
tianity it follows of itself that we have just as sacred duties to- 
ward ourselves as we have toward our fellows. ... (1) Both 
these concurrent impulses are natural laws, of equal importance 
and necessity for the preservation of the family and the society ; 
egoism secures the self-preservation of the individual, altruism 
that of the species, which is made up of the chain of perishable 
individuals. (2) The social duties which are imposed by the 
social structure of the associated individuals, and by means of 
which it assures its preservation, are merely higher evolutionary 
stages of the social instincts, Which we find in all higher social 
animals (as habits which have become hereditary). (3) In.the 
case of civilized men all ethics, theoretical or practical, being a 
science of rules, is connected with his view of the world at large, 
and consequently with his religion.” 


‘Professor Haeckel’s religion, he explains further, consists in 
the cult of goodness, truth, and moral beauty, and the last word 
of the nineteenth century, in his judgment, to humanity is that 
in monistic religion and ethics there is ““ample compensation 
for the anthropinjstic ideas of ‘God, freedom, and immortality ’ 
which we have lost.” 


CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT SAND. 


NUMBER of curious and interesting facts in regard to the 

uses of sand, and about curious varieties of sand, are 

gathered together by F. Faideau in a contribution to La Science 

lllustrée. The greater part of this article is translated or ab- 
stracted below. Says M. Faideau: 


“Sand formed of little grains of silica is due to the action of 
running water. It is ordinarily more or less white or gray, but 
is frequently colored red or yellow by salts of iron. Its uses are 
quite important....... 

“Sand heats in the sun more quickly than air. In desert re- 
gions this brings about whirlwinds which have been studied by 
M. Pictet in Africa with the aid of thermometers and small light 
substances. In the middle of the morning the temperature of 
the air being + 22° [72° F.], that of the sand reaches + 30° [86° 
F.]; but it rises rapidly, and may reach + 75° [167° F.] toward 
2p.M. The result is a gyratory motion of the air from below 
upward, which may carry up quite heavy bodies, such as hats 
or large newspapers. 

“Because of its hardness, sand borne by the wind has impor- 
tant mechanical effects. At certain places it wears away rocks 
and even tree-trunks, which are furrowed and polished as if by 
glacial action. Window panes exposed to its action, as near the 
seashore, lose their polish. 

“An American, Mr. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, invented in 
1871 a method of utilizing this property. In his early experi- 
ments he blew a jet of quartz sand, by means of steam, against 
a block of corundum, and in less than half an hour made a hole 
in it 4cm. [1$ inches] in diameter and of equal depth. This is 
the more curious because corundum is harder than quartz 
ROME. 0 2 va. 0 
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A few seconds of exposure to the sand-blast are enough to 
depolish plate-glass completely, and if parts of the plate are cov- 
ered with a design or model of rubber or paper, an engraving is 
obtained. Rubber or paper is attacked less quickly than glass, 
doubtless because the sand grains rebound from the soft and 
elastic surface. ...... 

“Adaptations of the principle enable us to engrave glass, cut 
lines or letters in stone or marble, sever metals, clean castings, 
etc. 

“At New York, in 1896, a metallic viaduct 350 meters [1,148 
feet] long was cleaned for painting by this means. A square 
yard was cleaned in five minutes, requiring thirty quarts of sand 
issuing at the speeed of go meters [295 feet] per second... . 
The hulls of ships have also been cleaned in the same way, 
quickly and perfectly. ...... 

“The same method, however, may be used without pressure, 
and the sand may be replaced by other substances. Thus, in 
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1. MAKING A SAND PICTURE. 2. CLEANING METAL SURFAC 
3. “ CAT-HEADS”’ (CONCRETIONS OF SAND) FOUND IN PARIS. 


1872 Morse took out a patent for a method of fine engraving by 
means of a mixture of sand and emery allowed to fall freely from 
a certain height, not under pressure. In 1886 George Hopkins 
obtained similar results by giving a simple oscillatory movement 
to a box containing a mixture of lead and emery.” 


Passing from the uses to the curiosities of sand, M. Faideau 
next mentions its possibilities in art. The picture shows how a 
landscape may be depicted in colored sands; but the method has 
the fault of lack of permanence. “After painting comes music,” 
remarks the author; and he next tells of the remarkable sono- 
rous sands, described for the first time by Seezten in 1810, and now 
known to exist in various parts of the world, as at Gebel-Nagus, 
near Mount Sinai; in Hawaii; near Kabul; near Manchester, 
Mass. ; and elsewhere. These sands, when in motion, give forth 
sounds varying from those of an eolian harp to. those of a bell. 
The investigations of Professor Bolton, of Washington, D. C., 
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have established that this property is due to the extreme purity 
of the sand (its freedom from admixture with dust or mud), and 
the fact that a film of air, condensed on each grain, enables it to 
vibrate as an elastic body. 

Another curiosity is the “floating sand” of the river Llano in 
South America. This stream detaches from its banks small ag- 
gregations of sand as large as a quarter-dollar, which go floating 
off, often uniting to form patches a foot or more in diameter. 
The weight of this sand is between twice and thrice that of the 
water, and the grains are probably sustained by adherent air. 

Still other curiosities in the way of sand are the concretions 
found in Paris and known there as /étes de chat (cat-heads). 
These are illustrated in the figure. M. Faideau ends his list of 
curiosities by noting the recent medical use of sand as a hot 
bath. He might have added that it has even been recom- 
mended for internal use as an aid to digestion, as described in 
a recent paragraph in those columns.—7rans/lation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND OCEAN 
CABLES. 


I F, as has been asserted in some of the daily papers, wireless 

telegraphic messages will soon be sent from one side of the 
Atlantic to the other, had we better not go slow in building any 
more ocean cables? This is a pertinent question, as we Ameri- 
cans are thinking of investing a good many millions in cable 
connections with our new Asiatic possessions. /ectricity talks 
the matter over, and concludes that we need not yet abandon 
our cable stations and tear the apparatus from our cable-ships. 
It says, editorially: 

“Various developments have taken place in wireless tele- 
graphy of late, which may in the near future make that method 
of transmitting messages invaluable to the commercial world. 
We refer among other things to the improvements Mr. Marconi 
has made in his transmitter and receiver. He has done away 
with the vertical wires, substituting low cylinders for them, and 
with this new arrangement has succeeded in sending messages 
over considerable distances. The transmitting of a message 
over; ninety miles is no longer considered an, achievement of 
note, as may be inferred from a recent report of the United 
States consul at Brussels to the State Department. A station 
has been established at La Panne, Belgium, for the exchange of 
wireless ®@legraphiq, messages between, Belgium and England. 
The Dover-Ostend ‘mail-boat Princess Clementine s fitted 
up with temporary apparatus for use in experimentar trials. 
The test showed that messages could be transmitted with the 
same regularity and celerity as ordinary telegrams. Various 
messages were sent from the vessel to Ostend, Brussels, Dover, 
and London, and the reception of each was acknowledged 
promptly. Subsequently, the consul adds, a message was sent 
from the vessel to the station at Dover Court, Essex, a distance 
of almost ninety miles, including many miles of cliffs and sea. 

“The most startling development, however, is the statement 
recently made by one of Mr. Marconi’s assistants, that inside of 
a year it would be possible to transmit wireless messages across 
the Atlantic. This, it is claimed, will be possible owing to im- 
provements made by Mr. Marconi in his apparatus. A full ex- 
planation of his alleged new discovery has not yet been given 
out, but the Italian inventor is said to have announced posi- 
tively that it is entirely successful, and that all submarine cables 
will be done away with, and the cost of ocean telegraph mes- 
sages reduced to a nominal sum.” 


The writer admits that this announcement has somewhat 
dampened the ardor of the advocates of the Pacific cable project. 
If Marconi, he says, can in a yearor two send wireless messages 
two thousand to three thousand miles, what is the use of spend- 
ing $12,000,000 for a cable to the Philippines, when Marconi in- 
struments would cost about $10,000? He answers this question 
as follows in his concluding paragraph : 

“Altho we have no desire to appear pessimistic, it is a well- 
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known fact that a child has to learn to creep before it can walk, 
and that this same principle applies toevery great invention that 
has ever been brought out. Improvements in the telephone, the 
locomotive, the dynamo, and almost everything else were made 
gradually and slowly and not by leaps and jumps, and in our 
opinion wireless telegraphy will be no exception to the rule. As 
one hundred miles is about the longest distance over which a 
wireless message has ever been sent after years of labor, it is 
scarcely likely that one year, two years, or even three years, 
will see this distance multiplied by twenty.” 





A NEW LIFE-PRESERVER. 


MONG the beneficent inventors of the dey, says a con- 
tributor to the Magasin Pittoresgue (Paris, September), 
“is one whose modest personality, altho as yet little known, will 
soon become as familiar as that of the discoverer of the Roentgen 
rays or the inventor of the Marconi system of telegraphy.” 
This, it seems, is M. Robert, for- 
merly of the Academy of Caen, 
but now connected with the Ly- 
ceum of Cherbourg. His discov- 
ery, according to this enthusiastic 
writer, requires no special appa- 
ratus. It is well known that after 
two or three hours’ immersion in 
water the cork of ordinary life-pre- 
servers becomes saturated like a 
sponge, and they finally lose theit 
efficiency. M. Robert first re- 
duces the cork to very small 
grains and then covers these with 
a rather thick coating of lamp- 
black by a process which remains 
secret. Covered with lampblack, 
which hermetically seals all the 
pores, the cork becomes absolutely 
impervious to water. Moreover, 
reduced to grains, it is much less 
bulky and can be lodged in appa- 
ratus or garments which are 
much lighter and hence much 
more convenient than the vests 
or belts hitherto employed. The 
first experimental tests of the 
new preservers took place at 
Lorient and were crowned with success. Since this exhibition, 
M. Emile Gautier, of the National League of Physical.Educa- 
tion, has made for his own satisfaction interesting experiments 
in the bay of St. Malo, and, according to his report, it is im- 
possible to sink with the Robert life-preserver. This garment 
weighs only 1,200 grams, [26 pounds], and can be worn per- 
manently under the clothing, without inconvenience or fatigue. 
The French ministers of war and the navy have decided that 
the schools of engineers, the five great military ports, and eigh- 
teen men-of-war shall be in the future equipped with the double 
life-saving plastron, the latest device of the inventor.—7rans- 
lation made for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 
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ROBERT LIFE-PRESERVER. 





DEATH AMONG ANIMALS. 


N article controverting the common opinion that nature is 
frankly cruel was recently quoted in these columns. In it 
the author quoted many authorities to show that among animals 
death is usually calm and comparatively painless. In a contri- 
bution to Za Nature (Paris, November 10), M. Henri Coupin 
cites numerous instances that support this view, but calls our 
attention to the fact that domestic animals, from their long in- 
timacy with man, seem to have lost some of the indifference to 
death shown by their wild relatives and to have taken on a more 
human attitude of anxiety and fear toward their approaching 
end. Says M. Coupin: 
“Death with animals has not the same moral characteristics 
as with man. As is remarked by Dr. Paul Ballion, . . . even if 
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dumb creatures have an idea of death, they at least have no cruel 
apprehension of it, and are more fortunate in this respect than 
man, in whom the thought of a future life justly inspires fear. 
They have neither regret for the past nor anxiety for the future. 
Besides, their last moments are generally made easy for them by 
two favorable circumstances: the comparative insensibility to 
pain that characterizes many animals, and the promptitude with 
which most of them succumb to the teeth of their enemies. 

““When death comes, the animal submits without a murmur. 
Up to the last agony, it preserves a constant calm, which, with 
its attitude of body, shows that it is dimly conscious of its final 
dissolution and has a presentiment of its approaching end. A 
few examples will be sufficient to illustrate the character of se- 
rene gravity—almost of majesty—with which animals meet 
death.” 

After relating the narratives of several eye-witnesses of the 
death of wild animals, similar to those given in the article men- 
tioned above, which we have already quoted, M. Coupin goes on 
to say: 

“ According to this testimony, resignation is the moral trait 
that generally characterizes death among animals. Buf there 
are always creatures, remarks Dr. Ballion, that appear not to be 
resigned to their fate and that fall into a state of black despair 
when their end approaches. These are of species that live in 
close intimacy with man. We often see in such cases, as death 
draws near, an increasing agony of expression, as if, at the mo- 
ment of leaving the friends so dear to them, they felt the bitter- 
ness of the final separation.” 


The article closes with anecdotes illustrative of this peculiarity 
of domesticated animals, which those who have witnessed the 
death of a pet dog or cat can scarcely have failed to notice.— 
Translation made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 





SHOOTING AT THE CLOUDS. 


HE method of dispersing hail-storms, and so protecting vine- 
yards, in the wine-producing countries of continental Eu- 
rope, by disturbances of the atmosphere due to explosions of 
gunpowder, has been described in these columns. According to 
an article in Zhe Scientific American, the method has spread 
rapidly over the Continent and is now widely used with great 
success. It seems to be practically a meansof creating an artifi- 
cial whirlwind of great power, which interferes with the forma- 
tion of the storm. In a recent speech before the Vienna Me- 
teorological Institute, Burgomaster Stiger, the originator of the 
present method, gave some facts regarding his first experiments 
with the cloud-shooting cannon. Says The Scientific Amer- 
ican: 


“He began his experiments with the fundamental principle of 
disturbing the intense stillness preceding a hail-storm. In view 
of the established fact that there is no physical reason why sound 
waves should exercise an effect on the formation of hail, Stiger 
determined that it would be necessary to confine his operations 
to creating a form of whirlwind. An official trial in 1897, con- 
ducted by an expert, demonstrated that after the firing of a shot 
a small whirlwind arises, easily perceptible in the reflected sun- 
shine. This whirlwind ascends with a piercing whistle, the 
sound lasting for 13 seconds in daytime and 20 seconds at night. 

“During this experiment it was noticed that a swallow which 
flew within the radius of one of these whirlwinds instantly 
dropped dead. On examination the bird had the appearance of 
being shot. 

“The mechanical energy created by the wind thus produced, 
upon which Stiger laid great stress, found few supporters in Eu- 
rope until at the congress in Casale, Italy, a Professor Roberts 
reported that at a distance of 240 feet the wind had destroyed a 
strong diaphragm. ‘Thereafter several experiments held at St. 
Catherine demonstrated that the whirlwind was the main if not 
the sole agent in diverting hail. 

“Some careful experiments were carried on in Austria during 
the early spring, mention of which may also be of interést at this 
point. The experts who attended the exhibition could plainly 
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see the wind rise from the mouths of the funnels with lightning 
rapidity, possessing all the aspects of ashot. When large can- 
non were used, whistling could be heard for 20 to 28 seconds. 
The most marked effects, however, were produced by horizontal 
shots. For the experiments, shields built of “hick paper and 
linen were placed at intervals of 40, 60, 80, and 100 yards from 
the mouth of the cannon. When the circle of wind enfolded these 
shields, the heavy linen and paper were torn from the frames, the 
solid posts and framework snapped in two and cast from 18 to 
22 yards, while a large mastiff standing near was lifted into the 
air and after turning several rapid somersaults hurled against 
the ground with such force that his interest in cloud-shooting 
demonstrations was effectually dispelled. 

“It is calculated that these artificial whirlwinds carry their 
energy to a height of 1,600 to 2,000 yards, thus accounting for 
their effect on the clouds. As regards the creation of the wind, 
the explanation is that the air circulating in the mouth of the 
funnel is set in motion by the explosion of the powder and hurled 
forth in a ball that expands upon leaving the funnel until its full 
force is reached some distance overhead. In actual operation 
rapid firing is avoided, its effect being to diminish the force of 
the wind. The shooting must be done during the quiet prece- 
ding the storm. Only quick matches or fuses should be used, per- 
cussion-caps and similar inventions being barred.” 





OUR POPULATION TEN CENTURIES HENCE. 


N the year 2900 these United States will contain nearly forty- 
one billion of inhabitants—that is, if the law of increase that 

has held in the past continues to hold in the future. This com- 
putation, which is made in 7he Popular Science Monthly by 
President Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, reminds one somewhat of a calculation showing that if a 
baby should keep on growing at the rate of growth during a year 
or so of infancy, he would be a mile high at some specified future 
time. Both processes are mathematically unimpeachable, but 
there is an “if” in each case. However, President Pritchett’s 


table is interestinge It runs as follows: 





Year. Computed Year. Computed 
Population. Population. 
es Se i a bee hy 773472,000 DOOM cis eceesscdecanbebees 257,688,000 
SDD, cactcbanvainnesesscdibered 94,673,000 OR ode vnd ss tctcccetnkees 296,814,000 
BB cccvcccescsccvescvsesece 114,416,000 WPBccrccccsrcvaceceesesee 339,193,000 
CU ak pa claghtdineeetnds oe we 136,887,000 DR nto scsenctcsctacnses 385.860,000 
BED. ccvcccececsscsvccesccece 162,268,000 GTI 5.60000 cab cwanegsivess 1,112,867,000 
Bids wcsedebtsncd eetessnses 190,740,000 GIRS ccscsssnadoviionveres 11,856, 302,000 
WR 55 ced peanber 60390 ebexns 222,067,000 SG eid censaniasentbocnas 40,852,273,000 


Says the writer, in commenting on his figures: 


“The law governing the increase of population, as generally 
stated, is that, when not disturbed by extraneous causes such as 
emigration, wars, and famines, the increase of population goes 
on at a constantly diminishing rate. By this is meant that the 
percentage of increase from decade to decade diminishes. It 
will be noticed that the figures just given involve such a decrease 
in the percentage of growth. A simple differentiation of the for- 
mula gives as the percentage of increase of the population per 
decade 32 per cent. in 1790, 24 per cent. in 1880, 13 per cent. in 
1990, while in one thousand years it will have sunk toa little less 
than 3 percent. But according to the formula this percentage of 
increase will become zero, or the population become stationary, 


_Only after the lapse of an indefinite period....... 


“How great a change in the conditions of living this growth of 
population would imply is, perhaps, impossible for us to realize. 
Great Britain, at present one of the most densely populated coun- 
tries of the globe, contains about 300 inhabitants to the square 
mile. Should the present law of growth continue until 2900, the 
United States would contain over 11,000 persons to each square 
mile of surface. 

“With the growth of population our civilization is becoming 
more and more complex and the drafts upon the stored energy of 
the earth more enormous. As a consequence of all this, it would 
seem that life in the future must be subject to a constantly in- 
creasing stress, which will bring to the attention of individuals 
and of nations economic questions which at our time seem very 
remote.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A RETROSPECT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
IN THE PAST CENTURY. 


HE Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, organizer and president 
of the World’s Parliament of Religions, and president of 
Oberlin College, has recently given an interesting summary of 
the progress of religious toleration during the past hundred 
years. The heroes and martyrs of religious liberty, he points 
out, do not all belong to the nineteenth century, nor to any one 
religion. Socrates, Jesus, Paul, Luther, Bruno, Xavier, Vol- 
taire, Jefferson, bore witness in different ages to the right to 
preach doctrines unwelcome to the majority. Dr. Barrows con- 
tinues (in the Boston Evening Transcript, December 1) : 

“But if we contrast present conditions with those prevailing 
in most civilized lands at the beginning of the century, we shall 
see that one of the marked features of the last hundred years 
has been the wondrous growth of the idea of liberty of con- 
science. In arguing with those who oppose toleration, Professor 
Bonet-Maury, of the Protestant faculty, University of Paris, in 
his just published and very important ‘History of Liberty of 
Conscience in France from the Edict of Nantes to July, 1870,’ 
rightly says: ‘They forget that men’s beliefs are the fruit of 
liberty, and that the disposition to impose upon men by force 
any sort of faith is to attack the divinity of conscience and to 
outrage the majesty of the divine Image which is within us.’ 
He has very clearly exposed the errors of those who fight the 
rights of conscience. Their first error is psychological: the no- 
tion that philosophical or religious beliefs depend directly and 
exclusively on the will; and secondly, the theological error: the 
notion that diversity of religion is a fault or a transgression of 
the divine Will.” 

‘““No sensible man acquainted with the facts,” says Dr. Bar- 
rows, “can fail to realize that the wide growth of toleration is 
one of the most important facts of the century. Wherever we 
look, whether to Russia or to Italy, to Germany or South Africa, 
to Great Britain or China, to France or Austria, we behold the 
area of toleration, and hence, of religious liberty, widening.” 
In the German empire, he thinks, the progress of toleration has 
been conspicuous, so that, according to Dr. Schaff, this great 
Teutonic realm “is committed to the principles of religious lib- 
erty, and equally as much as the United States.” ‘Altho the 
papal syllabus of 1864 condemns religious toleration among the 
eighty heresies of the age,” the Roman Catholic Church has 
widened its independence and its power in Germany since its 
triumph over Bismarck. The Jesuits are, however, still ex- 
cluded, on the ground of the state’s right of self-defense against 
those believed to be political agitators. In Austro-Hungary the 
law of 1868 grants full liberty of religion to a number of churches 
recognized by the Government—a long step in advance of pre- 
ceding conditions. In Italy, the constitutions which were 
granted in 1848 to the several states guaranteed the free exercise 
of worship. In Spain, the constitution of 1876 permits those 
who are not Roman Catholics to worship in private houses. 
Switzerland comes nearest to America in religious freedom. In 
France, the Roman Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish churches 
have been placed on a level before the law; “‘the right of as- 
sembly and teaching is legally unquestioned, and Protestant 
missionaries are able to go everywhere in France.” Yet the 
spirit of persecution is not dead there, tho on the whole great 
and encouraging progress has been made. Holland and Scandi- 
navia, while they have church establishments, like every coun- 
try in Europe except Switzerland, grant “ perfect religious equal- 
ity.” Even in Turkey, by the treaty of Berlin, the Sultan’s 
Government agrees that in no part of the empire “shall differ- 
ence of religion be alleged against any person as a ground for 
exclusion or incapacity, as regards the discharge of civil and 
political rights, admission to the public employments, functions, 
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and honors, or the exercise of various professions and indus- 
tries.” The Armenian atrocities, like the recent atrocities 
against the Jews by the Christian Government of Rumania, 
were in direct contravention of treaty stipulations. Both have 
been permitted by the Christian powers of the world. 

The British empire Dr. Barrows calls “the widest domain of 
toleration on which the sun shines.” In Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Canada, and throughout the large and teem- 
ing peninsula of India, “full liberty of conscience and all the 
rights of spiritual freedom are enjoyed.” The disestablishment 
of the Anglican Church of Ireland in 1868 was one great step for- 
ward, while ‘the surely coming disestablishment of the church 
in Scotland [Presbyterian], Wales and England [Episcopal]” 
will greatly enlarge the area of liberty. Dr. Barrows curiously 
passes by Russia. 

In South America, he says, “‘the rights of non-Catholic citizens 
have received new guaranties or have been acknowledged for the 
first time, in Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru, and elsewhere.” In Mex- 
ico toleration is a part of the new life of the republic. 

In China, too, religious freedom has been greatly enlarged. 
Besides Confucianism, other religions have from time immemo- 
rial been looked upon with indulgence, and five hundred years 
ago probably no other country in the world could have been 
compared to China in this respect. During the whole period of 
the great prominence of the Nestorian Church in the far Orient, 
Christians worked side by side with Confucians and Buddhists. 
After the medieval period, however, when Nestorian Christian- 
ity almost faded away from China and Western Christianity was 
introduced by the Jesuits, some unfortunate misunderstandings 
arose, and Christians suffered as great hardships at the hands 
of the exasperated Chinese as the Jews suffered at the hands of 
Christians in Spain and elsewhere, or as Protestants and Roman 
Catholics suffered at each other’s hands in an era when the idea 
of religious freedom was unknown in Europe except to a few 
philosophers, ‘The recent fanatical uprising of those who hate 
all foreign influences,” says Dr. Barrows, “ will not permanently 
diminish the area of religious liberty in the far East.” 

Of America, “the great home of true liberty,” Dr. Barrows 
says: f 

“In the United States the Government has no authority to in- 
terfere with religion. The fullest liberty is possible only where 
the church and state are separate. From the beginning of our 
organized national life this separation has prevailed and been 
the fundamental law and practise of our country. Here the Jews 
have had freedom and have been treated with a friendliness 
never elsewhere shown to them. . . . When complete religious 
liberty exists, toleration becomes not a legal, but a mental and 
moral condition. It is a state of mind, and the most remarkable 
advance has been in the kindlier feelings between men of vari- 
ous faiths and various divisions of the same faith. James Grant 
Allen, in his * Reign of Law,’ recalls the time in the last century 
when Christians used to throw live snakes into the assemblies 
of other Christians of whom they disapproved. Snake-throwing 
has disappeared. Occasional acts of intolerance occur, but are 
opposed to the almost universal sentiment of the country. Big- 
otry, or the worship of one’s own opinions, is giving atvay to 
charity. Pulpits are exchanged to-day by representatives of 
various denominations. Eighty years ago such interchange was 
scarcely known. The Unitarians have accomplished a large 
work for the spirit of true tolerance. Men who are pronounced 
in their church preferences are pleading with more and more 
earnestness for the cooperation of denominations. Church com- 
ity is coming to bea fact. Men are seeing that Presbyterian- 
ism, for example, is much smaller than Christianity ; that Con- 
gregationalism is not the Holy Catholic Church. With Christian 
large-mindedness we are learning to love the virtues and achieve- 
ments of other denominations. The rise of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the mighty evangelistic work of President 
Finney and Mr. Moody, the marvelous growth of the Christian 
Endeavor Societies, all have had a powerful influence in promo- 
ting fellowship, and hence in breaking down the spirit of intoler- 
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ance. The next step of progress will resemble the political 
change which came over our country when the colonies having 
common interests became federated. Federation precedes either 
unification or wide and generous cooperation in many things. 
“Those who have contributed to the world’s progress in relig- 
ious liberty during the century now closing are a noble army, 
working 1n various ways and 1n different lands. He who writes 
the story of the century in this realm of progress must tell of 
James Madison, the chief advocate of the first amendment to the 
constitution, declaring that ‘Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing any establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” He must tell you of the work of Channing, Theodore 
Parker, Emerson, Lyman Beecher, Bushnell, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, Charles A. Briggs, Francis E. Clarke, 
and John Henry Vincent. The historian will not forget Max 
Miiller and his great work for comparative religion and the hu- 


* manizing of the churches in their attitude toward non-Christian 


faiths. He will tell of what Gladstone, Macaulay, Tennyson, 
and Dean Stanley wrought in England for the enlargement of 
mental freedom. Coming to France, he will speak of Mme. de 
Staél, Guizot, Athanase Coquerel, and Jules Simon. He will 
not forget John Frederick Oberlin, the model pastor, the friend 
of Catholics and Jews, and the champion of love as greater than 
zeal, He will not forget the Persian sage, the Moslem reformer 
Beha Allah, who taught his people that all nations are one and 
all men are brethren and that the bonds of unity should be 
strengthened between those of various faiths.” 





MRS. EDDY AND THE ‘** TROUBLESOME 
TOOTH.” 


T the recent Protestant Episcopal Church Congress, Mr. W. 
A. Purrington, in the course of a criticism of Christian 
Science and its founder, Mrs. Eddy, remarked: 


“She says there is no pain and disease, and that she can re- 
store decaying bones to a healthy condition; yet she had her 
teeth extracted by 
Dr. Fletcher, of 77 
North Main Street, 
Concord, N. H., un- 
der the so-called 
painless method, by 
local anesthesia, 
‘and she now wears 
artificial dentures 
made by him.” 














In The Christian 
Sctence Sentinel 
(December 6), Mrs. 
Eddy claims that 

, , this is an almost tot- 
al misinterpretation 
of her position. She 
prints a statement 
from Dr. Fletcher 
saying that while 
Mrs. Eddy did have 
a‘‘troublesome tooth 
extracted,” it was 

not a carious tooth, neither was she in pain at the time. ‘She 

did request me to extract the tooth, allowing me to use my own 

painless method for extracting teeth, which I had recommended.” 

Mrs. Eddy thus explains her metaphysical position in respect to 

surgery and other physical aids: 

















MRS. MARY BAKER G. EDDY, 


“Those familiar with my writings know that long ago I in- 
structed Christian Scientists not to interfere with methods of 
surgery, but, if they should call a surgeon, to submit to his 
methods without discussion. Those who are unfamiliar with 
them, or misconstrue them, should hesitate to criticize without 
personal knowledge. The following is extracted from the Chris- 
tian Science text-book, page goo, and has been published in said 
book since its first issue in 1875: ‘Until the advancing age ad- 
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mits the efficacy and supremacy of Mind, it is better to leave 
surgery and the adjustment of broken bones and dislocations to 
the fingers of a surgeon, while you confine yourself chiefly to 
mental reconstruction, and the prevention of inflammation.’ I 
have always instructed students in Christian Science to be wise 
and discreet, conforming, where conscience is not offended, to 
the usages of men. The practise of surgery is not introduced 
into Christian Science, whose rules and methods are based upon 
the examples of Jesus and His followers. Bishop Berkeley and 
I agree that allis Mind. Then, consistently with this premise, 
the conclusion is that if I employ a dental surgeon, and he be- 
lieves that the extraction of a tooth is made easier by some ap- 
plication or means which he employs, and I object to the em- 
ployment of this means, I have turned the dentist's mental 
protest against myself, he thinks I must suffer because his 
method is interfered with. Therefore his mental force weighs 
against a painless operation, whereas it should be put into the 
same scale as mine, thus producing a painless operation as a 
logical result. 

‘Matter is but the objective state of mortal mind. It has only 
the substance and reality in our day-dreams that it has in our 
dreams by night. It is all the way the Adam-dream of mind in 
matter, which is mortal and God-condemned ; it is not the spiri- 
tual fact of being. When this scientific classification is under- 
stood, we shall have one Mind, one God, and we shall obey the 
commandment ‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ” 


In commenting on certain criticisms of her book Mrs. Eddy 
writes as follows: 


“My first writings on Christian Science began with notes on 
the Scriptures. I consulted no other author, and read no other 
books but the Bible for about three years. What I wrote hada 
strange coincidence or relationship with the light of revelation 
and solar light. I could not write those notes after sunset: all 
thoughts in the line of Scriptural interpretation would leave me 
until the rising of the sun; then the influx of divine interpreta- 
tion would pour in upon my spiritual sense as gloriously as the 
sunlight on the material senses. It was not myself, but the di- 
vine power of Truth and Love, infinitely above me, which dic- 
tated ‘Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures.’ I have 
been learning the higher meaning of this book since writing it. 
Is it too much to say that this book is leavening the whole lump 
of human thought? You can trace its teachings in each step of 
mental and spiritual progress, from pulpit and press, in religion 
and ethics, and find this step either written or indicated therein. 
It has mounted thought on the swift and mighty chariot of di- 
vine Love, which to-day is circling the whole world. 

“TI should blush to write of ‘Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures’ as I have, were it of human_origin, and, I, apart 
from _God,,its author. But, as I was only a scribe echoing the 
harmonies of heaven in divine metaphysics, I can not be super- 
modest in my estimate of the Christian Science text-book.” 





CONGRESS OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


Pap of the most enthusiastic religious conventions held dur- 

ing the Paris Exposition was the Congrés International 
d’ Histoire des Religions,” concerning which very little has ap- 
peared in the American press. In the Revue Chrétienne is 
found a report of its proceedings, from which we glean the fol- 
lowing details. 

In the opening address, by Prof. Augustus Sabatier, the fa- 
mous Protestant savant of Paris, especial attention was drawn 
to the history and purpose of the meeting. In the first conven- 
tion of the kind (held in Chicago in 1893) he said all types of 
religious thought, including the “‘ Americanistic ” Roman Catho- 
lic scholars, such as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, 
took prominent part, as did also the French Abbés Klein and 
Charbonnel. Lately when the Vatican, through the influence 
of the Jesuits, frowned on such “ Americanism,” the officials of 
that church withdrew from cooperation; but not before Abbé 
Charbonnel had withdrawn from that church. It is no more 
than right, the professor continued, that the convention should 


be held in Paris, as that city has been the headquarters for re- 
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search in this department all along. Since 1879 there has been 
a chair for the history of religions in connection with the Collége 
de France, and since 1882the Revue de l’ Histoire des Religions 
—the first and for many years the only scientific journal of its 
kind—has been published there; and in 1886 the Sorbonne estab- 
lished the “ Ecole des Sciences Réligieuses ” (School of Religious 
Sciences). 

The congress reported 180 participants, who represented 19 
European states, while Asia had 3 delegates, Africa 1, and 
America 5. A prominent part in the work was taken by two 
Buddhistic professors of theology from Kioto, Japan. The late 
Professor Max Miiller and Professor Tiele, of Leyden, were 
chosen for presiding officers ; but neither could be present on ac- 
count of illness. Of the vice-presidents, Reville represented 
France; Gubernatis, Italy; Naville, Switzerland; d’Alviella, 
Belgium; Goldziher, Hungary; and Carpenter, England. The 
Catholic Church was poorly represented, and Germany sent but 
one representative in the person of the semi-French professor 
of Strassburg, Dr. Piepenbring. The congress worked in twelve 
sections, the one dealing with the problems of Christianity hav- 
ing Professor Sabatier as chairman. The leading topics dis- 
cussed were: “The History of Religion and Biblical Criticism,” 
by Sabatier; “‘The Fundamental Teachings of Jesus,” by Pro- 
fessor Piepenbring; ‘‘Kant’s Influence on Religious Criticism,” 
by Abbé Deins; ‘The Relation of Essenism to Christianity,” by 
Klein, of Stockholm; “‘Buddhism and Yoga,” by Senart, of the 
French Institute; “‘The Present Condition of the History of Re- 
ligions in Europe and America,” by Jean Réville, of Paris; ‘“Is- 
lam and Parseeism,” by Goldziher.—7vrans/ation made for 
Tue LirerRAryY DIGEstT. 





THE PSYCHICAL BASIS OF REVELATION. 


VEN if the more advanced results of the higher critics 
should be accepted, says the Rev. Edward Macomb Duff, 
the argument in favor of the divine inspiration of the Hebrew 
prophetical writings would remain uninjured; for, provided a 
document is written at a sufficient time before the fulfilment of 
the events predicted, it matters not whether it was written by 
one author or by many. ‘Even a single century before Christ 
would satisfy the requirements of ‘sufficiency’ for the date of a 
genuinely prophetic book just as well as would a thousand years 
before Christ’s coming,” he says, while ‘the most rigorous crit- 
ics concede at least a century and a half before Christ for the date 
of the last of the prophetic books.” Mr. Duff, from whose article 
on“ The Bearing of Psychical Research upon the Bible Miracles” 
we have already quoted (August 11), thus continues (in 7he 
Living Church, October 6) : 


“Here, then, is the phenomenon of veridical prevision in both 
ancient and modern times confronting us as a hard fact. Itisa 
psychic phenomenon inasmuch as human mentality forms the 
medium through which it is manifested. As a psychic phenome- 
non it must necessarily have a psychic basis. What is that 
basis? The theory of a ‘Subjective Mind’ or ‘Subliminal Con- 
sciousness’ governed by the ‘ Law of Suggestion’ will not do for 
veridical prevision, nicely as it works for ‘Inspirational Speak- 
ing’ under supposed ‘Spirit-guides’ ; for veridical prevision is 
obviously more than deductive reasoning from premises supplied 
by auto-suggestion. So for that matter is telepathy. The lat- 
ter is not a deduction from premises supplied by auto-sugges- 
tion; it is the acquisition by mind of something—to wit, a mes- 
sage from another finite mind—that has succeeded in entering 
the recipient’s mind from without, Here the most that sugges- 
tion can do (and does) is to supply the command, ‘ Be thou tele- 
pathically sensitive.’ The mind’s execution of such a command 
transcends the limits of suggestion. Obviously Dr. Hudson and 
those who think with him have imposed upon Suggestion a bur- 
den greater than it can bear, as far as psychic facts show. 

“The basis of telepathy, clairvoyance, and those higher feats 
of mind whereby it acquires knowledge from without (and from 
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above) has been indicated by Sir William Crookes, England's 
foremost scientist. He suggests that such supernormal acquisi- 
tions of knowledge are due to the ability of some minds in the 
psychic or subjective state to become sensitive to certain subtle 
and interpretable ether-vibratious to which the mind is insensi- 
ble during the normal state; z.¢., when it functions through the 
brain-sensorium. ‘To build up on this suggestion, take the case 
of telepathy. The ‘transmitter’ by his mental concentration 
sets in motion a series of ether-waves. These vibrations may 
impinge upon many sensoriums as well as upon that of the recip- 
ient. But the latter’s attention alone is aroused because the 
message conveyed by the vibrations concerns him only. Like 
the receiving-operator at a telegraph-station he is oblivious to 
what goes over the line except when his particular station is 
‘called.’ Then he listens. . . . Experimental telepathy demon- 
strates that the mind, to be receptive, must be, in whole or in 
part, ‘switched off,’ so to speak, from the brain-sensorium. 
Hypnosis, in fact, furnishes the requisite condition. Here the 
brain is inhibited and quiescent. Its neuron-tracts have become 
temporarily disordinated. Consequently the mind no longer 
functions through them. Yet it must be functioning through 
some sensorium, otherwise its activity would be unexplainable. 
It is evidently functioning through a sensorium more refined and 
delicate than that of brain or of anything that is physiological. 

“If now the case be one of clairvoyance, as distinct from telep- 
athy, the vibrations impinging upon the transcerebral senso- 
rium have a cosmic and not a finite mental origin. Here the 
transmitter is the Infinite Mind. Conceivably, the entire cos- 
mos is filled with interpretable vibrations which the Infinite 
Mind sets and keeps in motion. These vibrations carry God’s 
messages of past, present, and future, involving all the concerns 
of His universe from the highest to the most trivial. A true 
prophet is one who by holiness of life and lofty aspirations is 
enabled in the psychic state to become sensitive to those mes- 
sages from the Infinite One which concern the higher destinies 
of man. The ordinary clairvoyant, by reason of his absorption 
in commercial aims and interests, is, in the psychic state, sensi- 
tive only to those messages which bear upon temporal concerns. 
Thus suggestion does determine something, viz., the kind of 
message to which clairvoyant mentality may become sensitive. 
Suggestion in its turn is determined by the psychic’s moral hab- 
its. But suggestion does not extend to the execution of the com- 
mands which it gives; at least not in the case of genuine telep- 
athy and clairvoyance. 

“Now the test of genuine clairvoyance, whether fa high or a 
low order, is its subsequent objective verification. “As far as a 
prophet of the Lord is concerned, the test is this: ‘And if thou 
say in thine heart, How shall we know that which the Lord hath 
not spoken? When a prophet speaketh in the name of the Lord} 
if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing which 
the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it pre- 
sumptuously ; thou shalt not be afraid of him’ (Deut. xviii. 21, 
22)... . The point which I have tried to establish is this: That 
there is a psychological basis, bothin fact and in theory, for the 
reception by man of dipine revela “Plat the Bible does con- 
tain divine revelation ought, I think, to be obvious to every one 
who has made a special study, without materialistic preconcep- 
tions, of messianic prophecy and its fulfilment.” 





Does the Church Favor War ?—Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, 
the most earnest American apostle of Tolstoy’s doctrine of non- 
resistance, publishes in a leaflet his address before the recent 
Episcopal Church Congress on “ War from the Christian Point of 
View.” After giving from various sources several lurid accounts 
of harrowing incidents on Sudanese, South African, and other 


battle-fields, Mr. Crosby impeaches the churches as follows: 


“War is hate. Christianity is love. 
church be ranged? War is hell. 
the kingdom of heaven. 
tween them? 

“And yet it isa fact that the church favors war. Can you 
recall a single sermon condemning war, or even severely critical 
of it? A great movement against war has been going on in Eng- 
land during the past two years. I find among its leaders Fred- 
erick Harrison the positivist, Herbert Spencer the agnostic, 


On which side should the 
The church is, or ought to be, 
What possible truce can there be be- 
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and John Morley the atheist, but the whole bench of bishops 
has been on the side of bloodshed. In France the church has 
given its unanimous support to the military conspiracy against 
Dreyfus, and left it to the free-thinking Zola to show ‘ what Jesus 
would do.’ In Germany and Russia the church is the mainstay 
of military despotism. Is it true that things are so very differ- 
ent in this country? We have seen a great campaign conducted 
against war here since 1898. Has not the vastly preponderating 
influence in the church been. exerted against peace, with only 
here and there a lonely voice in its favor? Hasa single religious 
newspaper opposed warfare? . . . If you address a miscellaneous 
audience at the Cooper Institute in New York, for instance—an 
audience of some fifteen hundred, composed neither of black- 
guards nor gentlemen—and tell them, as I have, that war is a 
relic of barbarism which has no business to show itself at the end 
of the nineteenth century, they will cheer you to the echo, and 
scarcely a man will be found to make a protest. I have also 
spoken to audiences of educated Christians and I have found 
them cold. Only once were my hearers unanimous against me 
without an exception, and that was when I was invited to ad- 
dress a meeting of Protestant ministers. Even Captain Mahan 
admits that there have been such things as bad wars. Can any 
of you remember one so iniquitous that the church did not give 
it her blessing? I am driven reluctantly to a conclusion which 
I only express here under a grave sense of duty, and that is that 
the churches are the chief strongholds in Christendom of the 
spirit of warfare.” 





THE MISSIONARIES AND THE CHINESE 
TROUBLES—GERMAN VIEWS. 


N Germany, the discussion of the Chinese problem has virtu- 
ally been narrowed down to a controversy as to the respon- 
sibility of the missionaries for the anti-foreign uprising. A lead- 
ing part in the debate has been taken by Herr von Brandt, for 
eighteen years German consul in China, who in articles in the 
Christliche Welt and other journals has expressed the following 
views: 

The Chinese uprising is largely an uprising caused by a reac- 
tion against the activity of the missionaries, and more particu- 
larly the Protestant missionaries. These latter are by no means 
as wise in their generation as are those of the Roman Catholic 
Church, as they do not understand how to adapt themselves to 
the life of the natives. In fact, fully three fourths of all the dis- 
agreeable business which a foreign consul must attend to in 
China is caused by the interference of Protestant missionaries 
in behalf of their converts. 


These sentiments from the pen of a man so influential and so 
experienced in the affairs of China have led to a general discus- 
sion. The accusations that have been raised against the Prot- 
estant missionaries may be formulated as follows: 


(1) The Protestant missionaries are not acquainted with the 
Chinese language and customs, as the Roman Catholics usually 
are; (2) the former are entirely too zealous, and conduct their 
propaganda unwisely and offensively; (3) they lack that discre- 
tion in the handling of converts and in their dealings with the 
non-Christian element which the Roman Catholic priests possess ; 
(4) the Protestants offend the Chinese in their most sacred convic- 
tions, and in cases of anti-Christian reaction have their govern- 
ments send military expeditions to punish the Chinese; (5) the 
Chinese converts of the Protestants are a bad class of people. 


So determined has been this outcry against Protestant meth- 
ods that Professor Warneck, of Halle, easily the leading author- 
ity in the world on the theory of missions, has issued a defense 
under the title “Die Chinesische Mission im Gericht der 
Deutscher Zeitungpresse,” in which he produces an imposing 
array of facts against the popular assaults carried on in the 
German press, and declaring that the causes of the Chinese 
troubles are to be sought elsewhere. The same line of argument 
is pursued with even greater detail by Maus, in a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Die Ursachen der Chinesischen Wirren und die Evange- 
lische Mission (The Causes of the Chinese Imbroglio and the 
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Protestant Missions), in which, after a vigorous defense of the 
Protestant cause, he assigns the following as the real reasons for 
the Chinese rebellion : 


(1) Reform movements in the inner politics of China; (2) the 
aggressive and hostile policy of the foreign nations in their deal- 
ings with the Chinese; (3) the Catholic missionaries and their 
methods, especially their mixing of politics with religion by ap- 
pealing to the political powers for protection and revenge on the 
opponents of their work ; (4) the contemptible method of the for- 
eigners in China in their treatment of the natives; (5) the unprin- 
cipled business methods of the merchants dealing with the Chi- 
nese; (6) the newspaper agitation for a partition of the empire; 
(7) the disagreements and rivalries of the foreign ambassadors in 
China; (8)the corruption of the Chinese officials; (9) the fact that 
the Boer and the Philippine wars have revealed to the Chinese 
the remarkable weakness of two of the leading Western nations. 

Quite a different direction has been given to the controversy 
by the brochure of Horbach, a retired pastor, entitled ‘‘ Offener 
Brief an Herr Bischof Anzer” (“Open Letter to Bishop Anzer”). 
Bishop Anzer has for two decades been in charge of the Catholic 
missions in Northern China, and the object of the publication is 
to demonstrate by an array of evidence taken from Anzer’s own 
reports that he more than anybody else is the cause of the Ger- 
man appropriation of Kiao-Chou, and that he more than any other 
has caused the Chinese to make their anti-European crusade. 
In other words, it was the Roman Catholic method of mixing 
politics with religion that was the beginning of a movement that 
has now assumed such terrible proportions. Bishop Anzer is 
quoted as saying: “Immediately after the murder of our two 
missionaries, I appealed to His Majesty, the Emperor, for pun- 
ishment of the offenders. You all know what the answer was— 
it was Kiao-Chou.” The German Chancellor, von Biilow, in a 
recent address to the parliament, declared that the Government 
had taken the steps it did in China chiefly on account of the pres- 
entations of Bishop Anzer, who insisted that ‘“‘the occupation of 
Kiao-Chou was a matter of life and death to the Catholic mission 
cause in China.” The same prelate is quoted repeatedly as de- 
claring that the Chinese authorities themselves had declared to 
him that “* Kiao-Chou came first, and then came all the rest.” 

In the Missions Zeitschrift (No. 11) Professor Warneck gives 
a résumé of the discussion up to date, in which he expresses his 
decided agreement with the conclusions of Maus and Horbach. 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A NEw interpretation of the Mosaic law, from the standpoint of its inner 
occult significance, has lately been written by the Rev. George Chainey. 
The brochure is said to be the precursor ofa series of thirty or more large 
volumes dealing with the whole Bible in this way. 


THE Rev. W. T. Roberts, rector of Bruton Church at Williamsburg, Va., 
one of the most interesting old colonial churches in America, appeals to 
the public for aid in restoring this edifice. It is the successor of the first 
church erected in Virginia, at Jamestown, and possesses the latter’s com- 
munion silver and the font at which Pocahontas is believed to have been 
christened. Two young children of Martha Washington, by her first hus- 
band, are buried here, and five presidents of the United States—Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Tyler—were among its regular wor- 
shipers, besides Chief Justice Marshall, Edmund Randolph, and many 
others. It is as a memorial to these, and especially to Marshall, the cen- 
tenary of whose appointment to the chief justiceship is to be observed the 
coming year, that this restoration is undertaken. 


THE unanimous consent of the visitors and trustees of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, the old stronghold of Puritan theology in New England, 
to the installation of the Rev. Edward Y. Hinks as professor of Christian 
theology without subscription to its creed is regarded as a practical aboli- 
tion of this ancient document and as the close of the famous Andover con- 
troversy. The Boston Evening Transcript says: “Viewed from any stand- 
point, the new epoch is promising. Andover’s choice indicates what other 
similar institutions must do during the coming century, for Andover is by 
no means the only evangelical theological seminary where at regular inter- 
vals the professors have to sign, professing to believe its every word, a 
creed which their class-room instruction and published works impugn in 
part, at least, as to its terminology and perspective, if not as to its spirit. 
One does not need to bea philosopher to know that such a state of affairs is 
prejudicial to the morals of church and state. The lover of sound ethics 
and progressive theology should therefore be glad of the outcome at 
Andover.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


THE CLOSING AND OPENING CENTURIES. 


ETROSPECTIVE views of the nineteenth and prospective 
views of the twentieth century are likely to be the order of 
the day for many weeks to come in the periodical literature of 
the world. Among the first of the reviews of this sort to reach 
us from abroad is one in the Hongkong Daz/y Press, a British 
colonial paper. It finds in the development of Great Britain and 
the United States the most important political feature of the cen- 
tury just closing. It says: 


““When the period [nineteenth century] opened, Great Britain 
was an island off the northwest coast of Europe, with a single 
half-conquered dependency in India. She had indeed struggled 
in the past to found a colonial empire, but mismanagement had 
alienated her colonies, and she had practically given up all 
thought of again attempting the task. When it ends, we find a 
British empire already an established fact—not merely nominal 
during the piping times of peace, but able to bear the strain of a 
serious and exhausting war....... 

“The United States, which less than a quarter of a century 
previously had started on their own account as a nation, at its 
conclusion stand out as the most powerful and most advanced of 
civilized peoples, with a population which, altho it has drawn on 
every nation in the world, has resulted in forming the most nu- 
merous and most homogeneous people on earth.” 


The Press proceeds to comment on changes among other na- 
tions. When the century opened, it remarks, the problem before 
the world was that growing out of the military ascendancy of 
France. ‘Yet France has, during the century, from being the 
best organized and strongest military power in the world, sunk 
into the position of being a mere satellite of Russia.” As for 
Germany, after her apparent extinction at Jena, she “thas not 
only turned the tables on her then conqueror, but has succeeded 
in rising to the front in all the arts which have rendered the cen- 
tury illustrious; and stands as a military nation unequaled 
amongst her fellows.” Not less striking is Russia’s develop- 
ment in Asia: 


“She indeed nominally reached across Asia to the Northern 
Pacific [at the beginning of the century], but not the most san- 
guine of her statesmen ever dreamt that these inhospitable plains 
would, before the century was over, become positive sources of 
wealth and strength. Now, at the end, we find Russia a for- 
midable power in Europe ; and not content with this, but laying 
her plans wide and deep for absolute supremacy throughout the 
entire Asiatic continent.” 


The struggle for supremacy in the Pacific Ocean will, in the 
opinion of the same paper, be the most important feature of the 
twentieth-century politics. 

Mr. Hall Caine in a recent speech characterizes the century 
just past as “the people’s century,” because it has witnessed so 
many changes beneficial to health, education, and comfort ; and 
the century to come he already christens “the century of human- 
ity,” in anticipation of the “moral welfare of the whole human 
family ” which he foresees it will bring. 

Mr. Herbert Asquith, a leader of the English Liberals, re- 
cently remarked that “the thirty years of peace ending in 1851 
have been succeeded by fifty years of almost continuous war.” 
Commenting on this, 7he Westminster Gazette says: 


“The end of the century finds Europe armed to the teeth, but 
it also finds the statesmen of Russia, France, Germany, and 
Austria possessed of a determination to keep the peace between 
themselves which could not be exceeded by the stanchest of 
Manchester schoolmen. It is years since any one has read a 
provocative word directed by the statesmen of any of these pow- 
ers against another, and still longer since a provocative act in 
Europe has even been dreamt of.” 
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This “caution of Europe” has sometimes paralyzea action in 
cases where it is desirable, says the same writer; but it has, on 
the other hand, enabled France to recover from her downfall in 
1870, and Germany to develop her trade; while a similar policy 
in this country “has enabled the United States to leap to the 
front rank among industrial nations.” 

The North China Daily News (Shanghai) also speaks of the 
wonderful strides made by the United States during the cen- 
tury, and couples with that the development of Japan: 


“It is when we turn to the United States and Japan that we 
find the most marvelous development. From being a collection 
of farming settlements America has grown into an empire rank- 
ing in extent with Great Britain and Russia, and so far as inhab- 
itants within her borders go, outclassing every civilized state but 
one. Her wealth is unsurpassed; her natural resources un- 
equaled ; her strength, if organized, immense. Her victory over 
Spain has given her a world empire such as her statesmen never 
dreamed of and which many of them would like to abandon. 
Japan‘has awakened, and, as tho invigorated by the sleep of ages, 
has in fifty years caught up to the rest of the world, altho she 
was centuries behind.” 





PRESIDENT KRUGER AND THE GERMANS. 


VERY large proportion of the German people evidently 
consider their country humiliated because their Govern- 
ment refrained from intervention in behalf of the Boers, and the 
refusal of an official reception to President Kruger is widely re- 
garded as a needless slight. Herr Hasse complained in the 
Reichstag that he had been compelled to present the address of 
the Alldeutsche Verband to the Boer President in The Hague, 
instead of in Berlin. ‘‘It would have been better,” he said, “to 
receive Kruger than that Cecil Rhodes should be taken by his 
dirty, tho gilded, hand.” Chancellor v. Biilow defended the 
policy of the German Government in the main as follows: 


Our attitude is not the least influenced by consideration for 
England, but solely by consideration for our own interests. We 
did what we considered best for German purposes. Neither the 
British court nor the British Government has attempted to exer- 
cise pressure in the matter. Not relationship, but the welfare of 
his own people influences the Emperor. I would not stay in 
office a day if dynastic considerations influenced the policy of 
the empire. When the Kaiser sent his congratulatory telegram 
to President Kruger, after the Jameson raid, he did not intend 
to bind over the empire to a definite course of action. I am not 
committing an indiscretion if I say that the reception which that 
telegram met abroad showed but too plainly that Germany 
would stand alone in case of a conflict with England. We can 
not make Pretoria the pivot of our policy; ‘das Hemd ist ndher 
als der Rock.’ [The shirt is closer to the body than the coat,’ 
z.e., German interests come first.] I admire the idealism of gen- 
tlemen like Herr Hasse, but I do not shape my policy at the beer- 
table, and it is my sworn duty [meine verdammte Pflicht und 
Schuldigkeit] to see to it as Chancellor that the welfare and 
future of the empire are not endangered, 


The Chancellor’s declarations satisfied the House, with the 
exception of the extreme jingoes and the Socialists. Yet a very 
large part of the press feel the supposed humiliation of Germany 
very keenly. The Vossische Zeitung objects to the excuse that 
Dr. Leyds had not announced the President’s visit at the proper 
time as “too thin.” The Deutsche Tages-Zeitung thinks the 
Chancellor can not altogether dispel the suspicion that Germany 
is in British leading-strings. The most influential journals 
nevertheless admit that the Government could not act otherwise. 
“It is no use shouting unless we have the power to make good 
our words,” says the Ad/nische Zeitung. Theodor Mommsen, 
the historian, says in the Nation (Berlin) : 

“As we can not really be of assistance, we will not assume the 


appearance of men ready to help. The shout for intervention 
involves a declaration of war against England, or it remains a 
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mere worthless pose. That injustice could be eradicated from 
international politics by such intervention is a mere dream. 
The enthusiasm with which President Kruger would have been 
received in Berlin would have harmonized little with the ulti- 
mate results.” 

The National Zeitung wonders whether the Czar will receive 
Kruger, as the Russian papers are so ready to censure the Kaiser. 
The British papers express themselves confident that the German 
Anti- 
English demonstrations and expressions of sympathy with the 


Government will maintain a “ perfectly correct” attitude. 


Boers are much more general in Germany than they were in 
France, but elicit comparatively little attention from the Eng- 
lish papers, The Journal des Débats (Paris) declares that the 
overwhelming majority of the world’s press, in expressing sym- 
pathy with the Boers, ‘‘merely interpret faithfully the conscience 
of all civilized nations,” and adds: 


““What was the meaning of Emperor William’s famous tele- 
gram in 1896? Was it merely a feeler, intended to discover what 
European power would join Germany against England? The 
result certainly was not encouraging, and Germany has been 
forced to seek a better understanding with England. The Kai- 
ser’s policy is one of cool reasoning, and admiration is due to 
him for being able to control his feelings. But such a policy of 
cool self-control can not be carried out in a democracy. It is 
only possible where the Government is nearer to despotism, and 
need not ask what the people feel or think.” 


To many observers it seems doubtful that the policy of the 
German Government is really so much at variance with the 
views of the people as the extent of popular demonstration would 
indicate. The Berlin correspondent of the Amsterdam //ande/s- 
blad says: 


“However much opposition there may be, however deeply the 
humiliation may be felt by the Alldeutsche, the Agrarians, the 
old Bismarck faction, the calm majority ask themselves whether 
Germany could have intervened, and they must answer in the 
negative. The Government can not risk a war for the sake of 
those 300,000 inhabitants of the republics. Such a war would 
require millions of men to be enrolled, and it would be more 
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bloody even than the war of 1870-71. Moreover, even if Ger- 
many were victorious, she would be the loser by the fact that 
Russia, who would merely sit still, would become the predomi- 
nant power if England were no longer a counterpoise. To 
threaten without action is worse than useless. England is in 
the habit of doing that, and she has obtained only humiliation 
by threatening Russia, who does as she pleases anyway. Such 
are the considerations which have influenced Germany’s policy 
in the past and will continue to influence it in the future.” — 
Translations made for ‘THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





GENERAL MERCIER ON A FRENCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


“THE sensational speech made the © 


INVASION 


r day, before the 

French senate, by General Mercier, Minister of War at the 
time of the Dreyfus trial, has not elicited a great deal of news 
paper talk outside of Great Britain. The speech was made dur- 
Gen- 
eral Mercier argued that means of aggression as well as defense 


ing a debate on the proposed increase of the French fleet. 
should be considered. He expressed the opinion that, in the 
event of war between France and England, a French force could 
be landed near London. The British army, he argued, has been 
discredited in the Transvaal, and the navy, powerful as it is, 
has plenty to do. Besides, ‘“‘there are historical instances of mu- 
France 
could equal England numerically and perhaps be superior in 


tiny in the British navy at the very moment of battle.” 
engines of destruction. Further, he continued, the British Pre- 
mier has himself recently “given expression to significant appre- 
, matter discussed at 
length, but the President of the Senate ruled it out of order, and 
the Minister of Marine declared that the Government was op- 


hensions.” General Mercier wanted the 


posed to the suggestion on its merits. 

French journals seem disposed to hush the matter up, the prin- 
cipal Nationalist papers confining themselves to short passing 
mention, while the anti- Nationalist journals (as, for example, Ze 
Temps) content themselves with a few deprecatory sentences. 





























THE BUCKING BOAR. 
me BEE: “2 
’aven’t quite broke 
‘im yet, but I'm mak- 
ing ’im pretty jolly 
bloomin’ tired.” 
— Toronto Star. 


MONEY NO OBJECT. 

SCULPTOR S-L-SB-RY (at work on a statue of 
Victory): ‘I’m afraid, Mr. Bull, I must trouble you 
for something on account—there is a lot more work 
in it than I expected.” —Punch, London. 


** J’y suis, j’y reste.”’ (Here I am, here I 
remain.) 


JOHN BULL IN THE BRIAR PATCH. SHOULD HAVE KNOWN BETTER 


MR. BULL (reading of British re- 
verse): “It’s me hown bloomin’ 


—Marshal McMahon in the Crimea. fault. Why did I hever let those 


Joun BULL: “‘J’y suis’ allright, butI’m fightin’ Canucks go ‘ome till the 
hanged if I know about the ‘rest.’ ” 


war was hover?” 


— Westminster Gazette. —Montreal Herald. 


THE TRANSVAAL SITUATION IN CARTOON. 
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“‘We are glad to note,” says Le Temps, “that the friendly rela- 
tions existing between France and England are not at the mercy 
of General Mercier.” Le Journal des Débats considers war be- 
tween the two countries impossible, “in view of England’s im- 
mense naval superiority,” and “regrets the speech exceedingly.” 
Very little attention is paid to the matter by the German papers, 
but the Neue Freie 
Presse (Vienna) 
declares the speech 





a great blunder be- 
cause “it revealed 
the secret plans of 
the anti- Republican 
parties.” Says the 
Presse: 


“The world now 
knows what to ex- 
pect from the artil- 
lery officer and his 
friends, who com- 
prise all the Na- 
tionalists, all the 
Monarchists, and all 
the clericals—in a 
word, all the ene- 
mies of the republic. 
They haye worked 
out plans not only 
for the invasion of 
England, but for 
provoking war, no 
matter with whom. . . . A general conflagration would just suit 
them, as it would bring out the ‘savior of France,’ whether a 
Bonapartist, an Orleanist, or a soldier-adventurer.” 














GENERAL MERCIER HAS A PLAN FOR INVADING 
ENGLAND—A NEW PLAN ON THE OLD LINES. 
— Westminster Gazette. 


A few of the English journals take the affair seriously and 
demand better national defense. The speech is sure to attract 
attention in England, according to 7he St. James's Gazette, 
“and the more attention it attracts the better.” It continues: 
“A man like General Mercier, an ex-commander of an army 
corps and an ex-Minister of War, is not without friends and col- 
leagues. There is every presumption that his scheme has com- 
mended itself to other generals as well as to himself. ... We 
have every confidence that the needs of our fleet will be sup- 
plied ; but the country must watch. . . . If General Mercier has 
done anything to increase our vigilance, he has done us a great 
service.” Zhe Westminster Gazette comments to the same ef- 
fect: “‘General Mercier has probably done us a good turn with- 
out meaning it. He has put us on our guard.” ‘The London 
Morning Post says the matter must not be pooh-poohed : 


“On what does Great Britain rely? We hardly know. Not on 
naval strategy, for naval strategy is kept in the background at 
the Admiralty. It is a part of the twenty-one duties of the First 
Sea Lord, who, therefore, has not much time to think about it, 
being kept busy by seventeen or eighteen duties which have 
nothing to do with strategy. Apparently Great Britain relies 
on the lists of the battle-ships and cruisers from time to time pub- 
lished as parliamentary papers, which, of course, include all the 
vessels that are in the Pacific, the Indian Ocean, the South At- 
lantic, and the Mediterranean, as well as those available to guard 
the Channel. In the second place, perhaps, reliance is placed 
on the military forcees—the army, which can not be mobilized in 
a week, and the militia, the yeomanry, and the volunteers, 
which, tho they could be mobilized as quickly as the French 
army if their mobilization had ever been arranged, have never 
been so trained as to be worth counting in the scale against 
troops trained by a three years’ service.” 


“It is an idea worthy of the courageous soldier who perjured 
Dreyfus into a living grave, and, as Minister of War, sat shiver- 
ing with terror during the whole of one night at the Elysée lest 
Germany shouid declare war against France,”—such is the com- 
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ment of the London Daily Chronicle. The Morning Leader 
thinks that there is no political significance to the speech, ‘‘un- 
less, perhaps, it is a bid on General Mercier’s part for Bou- 
langer’s position.” 

The action of the President of the French Senate and the Min- 
ister of Marine in repudiating General Mercier’s proposition is 
regarded by the London Standard as encouraging. It says: “It 
should be very pleasant to Englishmen, who have nothing but 
respect and warm regard for the French nation, that responsible 
statesmen in that country are not disposed to deal equivocally 
with proposals that might help to disturb good relations.”— 
Translations made for Tue LireRary DIGEsT. 





IS GERMANY TO BLAME FOR THE TROUBLE 
IN CHINA? 


| sansa y Russian, French, and Japanese papers have not 
ceased to accuse Germany of having caused the present 
Chinese trouble by her occupation of Kiao-Chou. M. v. Brandt, 
German ex-minister to China, contends, in defense of his Gov- 
ernment, that a glance at the history of China shows that Ger- 
many, altho her conditions absolutely demand expansion, waited 
until the very last before joining in the general race for territo- 
rial and other concessions. He gives in the Zeitschrift fir 
Socialwissenschaft a list of the concessions which China has 
been forced to make since 1842. From his article we take the 
following data: 


1842. England obtains Hongkong. 

1845. Russia obtains the right bank of the Amur. 

1860. England obtains a part of the Cowloon district, Russia 
the territory between the Ursuri, the Songatche, and the Hinkat 
Lake. 

1864. Russia extends her territory in the West of China by the 
treaty of Chuguchak. 

1878. Japan takes Linkin. 

1881. Russia obtains the western part of Ili. 

1885. France takes the tributary state of Anam. 

1886. England takes the tributary state of Burma. 

1887. France obtains the territory between Tonking and the 
Mekong. 

1888. Cession of Macao to Portugal. 

1893. Russia occupies Chinese Pamir. 

1894. England obtains Shan states, tributary to China. 

1895. Japan obtains Formosa, the Pescadores, Liautung, and 

















AS GERMANY SEES RUSSIA. 3 
—Ulk, Berlin. 


a part of Southern Manchuria; but retarns latter two cessions 
for 30,000,000 taels. 

1895. France obtains part of the Shan state Kianghung. 

1896. England obtains frontier concessions in Farther India. 

1897. Similar concessions to France and England. 

1898. Germany obtains Kiao-Chou. 

This does not include the very important commercial conces- 
sions, railway concessions, treaty port concessions, etc., in which 
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Germany also plays a very insignificant part, nor the territorial 
cessions to Russia, France, and England since Germany ap- 
peared upon the scene.—7vrans/lation made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


THE FAR EASTERN PRESS ON THE ANGLO- 
GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


HE press of the far East regard the Anglo-German agree- 
ment in regard to China as of little practical value except 
perhaps, as regards the facilitation of trade in China. The 
Chronicle (Kobe, Japan) thinks that some such agreement cer- 
tainly was necessary in view of the tendency of certain powers 
toward a protective tariff policy. That paper assumes that 
British trade would not be guarded by protective duties even if 
all China were to be declared British territory, and adds: 


“Some of the continental powers have pursued a very different 
policy. Take Indo-China, for example. In 1885 no less than 
seven eighths of the imports came from England, Germany, and 
Switzerland, but owing to the duties imposed since then by the 
French—duties ranging up to as high as fifty per cent.—three 
fourths of the imports now come from France and only one fourth 
from the rest of the world. That one example alone shows how 
necessary it is for such nations as Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States to strive for the policy of the open door in 
China.” 


The agreement further shows, thinks the same paper, that 
Germany has decided that her interests are with Great Britain 
rather than with Russia. Zhe /apan Gazette (Yokohama) 
points out that Russia is practically in possession of Manchuria, 
and that her promise to withdraw can hardly be taken seriously 
by Great Britain. It then continues: 


“It therefore became necessary for these powers to agree on a 
course of action in that event, and consequently the agreement, 
which on first appearances might seem to be a guaranty of integ- 
rity, is really a step toward partition. The Russian occupation 
of Manchuria must come under the head of ‘ territorial advantage 
obtained by another power,’ and as it is not probable that either 
German or English statesmen really credited Russia’s promises 
to evacuate the region, the inference would seem to be that the 
agreement was framed with a view to amicably arranging their 
own course of action in China in case a policy of partition was 
forced on them.” 


The Japan Mail points out that Japan joined the agreement 
in order to have an equal voice with Germany and Britain in the 
final settlement of all Chinese questions. This equality she has 
obtained, according to the Tokyo Kokumin, and no territorial 
division will be made without her concurrence. The Sin Wen 
Pao (Shanghai) expresses itself to the following effect : 


“The open-door policy, combined with the endeavor to pre- 
serve the integrity of China, is consistent with the high claims 
to civilization advanced by Great Britain and Germany. China 
has not, indeed, gained by her intercourse with Western nations. 
She has steadily become poorer. But she can not complain of 
fair and honest competition. It is quite possible for her to imi- 
tate Western methods and in time to beat her competitors. But 
the partitioning of China would not benefit the Western nations. 
They would merely become masters of ruined tracts, whose in- 
habitants would always hate and oppose the conquerors. If the 
integrity of China is preserved, trade will revive, and without 
trade possession is of little value. 


The North China Datly News (Shanghai) fears that the only 
hope for salvation for China is in the fact that the competitors 
are many, since national imperialism is to-day a widespread 
sentiment. It says: 


“All kingdoms ambitious of posing as world empires to-day 
deem it their duty to have a finger in every pie, if possible to 
secure a plum for themselves, at any rate to prevent their rivals 
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from taking too much. . . . Possibly the existence of the jeal- 
ousy thus occasioned may be the salvation of China; not, as we 
hope, of her guilty rulers, but of the country at large. ‘If I can’t 
have it, you shan’t’ was a rough and ready settlement of some of 
our disputes as juveniles.”"—7rans/ations made for Tue Lirer- 
ARY DIGEST. 





RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


a considerable extension of Russian territory, power, and 
influence which has been the result of the far Eastern 
trouble does not seem to have led to a relaxation of Russian 
efforts in the region of the Himalayas. The lzedomosti (St. 
Petersburg) relates that the Russian embassy to Tibet has been 
received with great friendliness by the Dalai Lama, the spiritual 
and temporal ruler of Tibet, who in return sent a special delega- 
tion to Russia. The Tibetan ambassadors were received by the 
Czar in person. The London Odserver expresses itself to the 
following effect : 

The incident shows with what ceaseless energy the diplomacy 
of England’s great rival is at work. Not even the Chinese crisis, 
which engages the attention of Russia so strongly, has prevented 
her from pushing her interests on the road to India. And Tibet 
is of the utmost importance to the masters of India. Warren 
Hastings knew it, and he opened friendly relations with the 
Dalai Lama a hundred years ago; but somehow the connection 
was not continued. Tibet is rich, and its trade is worth much; 
yet altho India is near, the trade of Tibet goes to far-off Russia. 
Russia haS managed in such a way that her own emissaries are 
welcome in Tibet, while Britons are refused admittance, and the 
Asiatics are led to think that England is a waning power. 

The attitude of that great buffer state, Afghanistan, is nowa- 
days watched with keen interest. Apparently Afghanistan is 
getting ready for a possible struggle. The Novoye Vremya (St. 
Petersburg) says: 

“According to the latest English news, Afghanistan has been 
prevailed upon to prepare for a resistance to Russia. The Dur- 
ban, the Grand Council, are putting the country in a state of 
defense, as the advance of Russia has aroused suspicion. A re- 
serve army is being created, and the export of horses and grain 
has been prohibited. At the same time large granaries are being 
erected in Kabul, Candahar, and Herat. According to the Cal- 
cutta Pioneer all this activity is directed against Russia. But 
it may be doubted that Afghanistan will throw her weight into 
the British scale when the time comes.” 


The Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) points out that the restric- 
tions which Lord Curzon has placed upon the native Indian 
princes, who have been prohibited from going abroad without 
special permission, must tend to keep these native potentates 
from communicating with the possible enemies of Great Britain. 
At the same time Gibraltar, Malta, and other stations on the way 
to India are the scene of much activity and are being placed in 
a condition to resist even a sudden attack.—7vrans/ations made 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 














PUNISHING THE CHINESE OFFICIALS. 
—Berlin Kladderadatsch. 
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1. THE GREAT ROUND WORLD, 1 Year, 52 numbers................ccccccceecccueceeees $2.00 ) 
‘The weekly “Brief” of the World’s Events. “What the American Review of 
Reviews is among the Monthlies, The Great Round World is among the weeklies.” (2 Q 
2. AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 1 Year, 12 numbers................. 2.50 $ Re 
A delightful publication, well worth while. 
oS. CAME EEC eee eee, & WOOT, EF BOMBER, .» occas ccccnssececnccteccsccccbme¥es 3-00 f 
Furnishes palatable literary desserts, and solid food too. or 
Oo, SA: 8 PO, UR WRI goo oi kev ces os ce cee dauwisewness dndegeneescesetsewasbell 1.00 
Has quickly pushed to the front through merit. Gives good measure. 5 00 
5. A POST 14 KT. GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN, never retails under........................... 3-00 - 
"The best in the World.’ We've sold thousands without complaint. We guarantee it absolutely. 
b. RAND CIARA Br Re IN oi nics oe vk wccceawesivbndscadepen soe ttak obpocese's 1.00 } 








Contains the latest and best Atlas War Map of China in existence, 22 inches wide. It also contains large and magnificent maps, revised to 
date, of the Cainese Empire, Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, South Africa, North Polar Regions, and Nicaragua Canal District, 
and maps showing every country on the globe. There is a Country and Railroad map of every State in the United States. All maps have 
marginal indexes, and are printed from new and beautiful plates in several colors. Size, open, 14x22 inches. Entire satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. All charges on the Atlas prepaid by us. 


The regular Price for all six is never iess than s$i12.sO. 


WE WILL SEND THIS COMBINATION OF SIX GOOD THINGS TO ONE, OR TO SEPARATE ADDRESSES, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, FOR ONLY $5.00. YOUR CHECK WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


McClure’s Magazine may be substituted for Current Literature. 


RULES The subscriptions may be either NEW OR RENEWALS, except to Review of Reviews and Current Literature, which must be NEW NAMES in each and 

every case. No mixing of the offers allowed. No periodicals can be substituted except as follows: McClure’s Magazine, Leslie’s Monthly, Current Literature 
(new) , and Review of Reviews (new), may be substituted one for the other in these offers. Either Pearson’s or Cosmopolitan may be substituted for any magazine (not the 
Atlas) in the above offers, except for The Great Round World and Success. 



































HY MH gives 1,500 pictures " . : 

The eview of eviews - is a big three-dollar-a-year maga- 

R . i be em x and oe tg me ; Current Literature zine. Its size is 74x9% inches and 
yearly. It peers eS ae oe ee a oe Ps it gives over 200 pages monthly. If you would like to know ina few 
other American and foreign magazines. The best-informed people y ¥ words about the wonders of modern science ; of the new discover- 
consider it invaluable to them, and to the average man and women - hon tn eundithhe s dliaat tha banek haan: what the greatest of editors 
it may be said to beindispensable. It is profusely illustrated with are saying ; if yen sie inal ie osenel and research ; in sport 
portraits and timely pictures of interest to intelligent readers. In oo pate nsiniicien pastimes ; in the best poetry of the aay ; in eoitiieen 
addition to the departments of Editorials and Reviews, there is Otves Vearty Over their odd sayings me their edecation ; in strange things ae 
* whole magazine of original contributed articles on the subjects ae animal life, in the garden, the field, at the forest ; if you like a 
pares Ag et tage —_ ee wee pan about. aoa te Over 1500 Pages touch of wit and humor ; or wish to follow the changes of religious 
— for Ametem citizenship, a monthly reading of the Review 2.50 0 Veer thought ; or to know what sociologic movements are accomplishing: 
of Reviews is unexcelled, for it keeps the reader fully informed on oa will Gad all these and many more things elaborately toech ed 
the great political and social problems of the world. Regular Ne cater - 
price, $2.50 a year. upon in Current Literature. Regular price, $3.00 a year. 














Success is a large and handsome family journal, issued monthly. Each issue contains from 48 to 60 pages (size 10 by 14 inches)and a beautiful cover in colors. Every 
number is magnificently illustrated. Success is strictly a family journal, and is taken in over 200,000 homes. Its contents are of great variety—always some- 
thing of special interest to every member of the family. It is one of the most inspiring publications in the world. Every minister ought to read Success especially. 

Reguiar price, $1.00 a year. 








circulates so largely throughout the world as to make a detailed description almost needless. For the benefit of those not ac- 
The Great Round World quainted with this 1 coe folks’ magazine it should be said that one of ian’ stson est features is that it EXPLAINS THINGS. It 
never uses clippings but instead furnishes verified, original matter. It does not take for granted that the reader KNOWS all about a subject, but makes perplexing things so 
clear that even the youth may understand. Dry topics are robbed of their terrors ; the world’s news is made as attractive as romance, but without sacrificing the truth. It 
avoids obtruding personal opinions, and presents both sides, leaving readers free to form their-own conclusions. Regular price, $2.00 a year. 
ONE TeSTIMONIAL SELECTED FROM AMONG THOUSANDS. ; 

To Tue Great Rounp Wortp Company, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘ : Pittsburgh, Dec. 10, 1900. 

Dear S rs: It is with genuine pleasure that I renew my subscription to your little paper, for which I have quite an affection. I use the word advisedly, for there are 
books which seem like human beings, and your little magazine has a way of sitting down with you and talking things over in a cosy, comfortable way that is quite delicious, 
and as far as I know, entirely unique. Instead of tucking it under my arm, I always feel as though my arm has been tucked under its wing! In other words, Tue GREAT 
Rounp Wor tp has a delicate way of making its readers feel they are not utterly and hopelessly stupid. I enclose cheque for $3 for renewal and your “ Post’’ Pen. If 
more women read your magazine there would be fewer ‘“‘ Current Topics ’’ classes in our clubs, Cordially yours, M. 











945" Be sure to use the coupon when ordering, or make a copy of it and mention The Literary Digest. 


A@ FILL OUT, TEAR THIS OUT, (OR MAKE A COPY OF IT) AND SEND WITH REMITTANCE Other Remarkable Inducements. Should you 
want only The Great Round World, The Ameri- 
can Monthly Review of Reviews, and Success, 





THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., ts0 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Enclosed find $5.00 to pay for The Great Round World, The American Monthly Review 





of eae paper ee. Success, Post Fountain Pen and Standard Atlas. I attach to this direc- we will furnish them for one year FOR ONLY $2.75, 
tions where to send them. The Penis tohavea___ Cre Mii *_ point. i ° 
(* Insert whether stub, medium, or fine.) postage prepaid. The regular price is $5 50 
You save one-half. Address 
PORE bs 4 soak, Gy ~hs peesou ccccghdbeaiiee nngheWeltesdsteet a> cuetgraueete 
ORDO ONS big 526iicvscrecvaseeeetees Acta AOE The (Gireat Round World Co. 
i. D.2 ee ih iscupesnd sss se galled sithaininumelet ote 





146-150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
: 2 “The best work of its kind extant”’—GEN. LEW WALLACE. 
THE LITERARY DIGEstT is in receipt of the fol- 


lowing books: 
America — Picturesque and Descriptive. — Joel 
Cook. CHenry T. Coates & Co., 3 vols.) 


The Cyclops of Euripides —Edited by John Pat- | 
terson, B.A. (Alexander Gardiner, London.) 


& 
The Heart’s Choice and Other Poems.—Henry 
A. Lavely. (The Riverside Press.) | Cc O e 1a ear 00 S 
L’Aigion Souvenir of Maude Adams. (R. H. Rus- 
& 


sell, $0.25.) | 

Expansion of Russia.—Alfred Ramband. (The OR all classes of readers, and for office and school use 
International Monthly, $1.00.) ——— . P 

The Rose of Joy.—Josephine L. Roberts.—(The | this is a practical convenient up-to-date reference work. 
Neely Co.) : | It treats satisfactorily every subject whose importance entitles 
ke ee ree We take it to a place there, gives information from the earliest period 

365 Desserts. (George W. Jacobs & Co., $0.50.) | to the present year, and embraces every branch of knowledge. 

Odd Bits of Travel with Brush and Camera.—|§ Other ; 
Charles M. Taylor, Jr. (George W. Jacobs & Con | Cyclopedias The facts are easily accessible, concise, yet comprehensive, 
$2.00.) ‘I in exchange well arranged, accurate, unprejudiced, international, and up- 

Women of the American Revolution. —Flizabeth, | ‘ to-date. The hunting has been done, and here is the wheat 


F. Ellet. (George W. Jacobs & Co., 2 vols, $4.00.) | 


winnowed from the chaff. It is just the work required by the 
Shall We Believe in a Divine — 


W. Faunce. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.00. \§ If yours is student, the professional man, the busy merchant, the public 
Rend: Thoughts for Public Speakers. a> ht T. unsatisfactory speaker, the schoolboy or girl. It has been officially adopted 
Pierson, D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.50.) I allow us to for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Chicago, 


The Great Trial of the Nineteenth Century.— | 


and Philadelphia. 
Samuel C. Parks, A.M. (Hudson, Kimberly Pub- || make 





lishing Co.) “ Wefindthe INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA invaluabl tant and dail 
. = quotations. reference.” CHAS. R. SKINNER, State Superintendent Public y cor hand rhea er Daa. MY. 
CURRENT POETRY. ITISA LIBRARY INITSELF. 17 ROYAL VOLUMES. 
The Spirit of the Gift. The whole set delivered at once on small monthly 


payments. Write for terms and sample pages. 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


Wien MEAD @ CO., Publishers, NEW YORK--CHICAGO. 


Or the fondle of silk and fur ; 
’Tis the spirit in which the gift is rich 
As the gifts of the Wise Ones were ; 
And we are not told whose gift was gold 
Or whose was the gift of myrrh. 

















THE LIVING AGE 


—Chautauquan (December). ekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 





(FOUNDED By E. LITTELL In 1844) 





In Memoriam Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions in 
Pay Silla | Foreign Periodicals—CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, 
4 | INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 

BORN 1842. DIED NOVEMBER 22, 1900. | Indispensable to Intelligent Readers. Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers, 15 cents. 
In the immortal music rolled from earth Until the edition is ex- 
He was content to claim a lowly part, FR E a FO R TH R E E M O NTH S. hausted there will be sent 
Yet leaves us purer by the grace and mirth, to each new subscriber for 1901, on request, the numbers of THE LIVING AGE from 
Human, that cling about the common heart. October 1st to December 31st, 1900. These numbers will contain The Siege of the 


Legations, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, The Treasure, and the opening chapters 
mt . poe of A Parisian Household by Paul Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by THE 
we ey © faintly caught some earthward | 7 7yJN@ AGE and will appear only in this magazine. 


Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 

At length he reads the “Golden Legend” clear, aad ’ 5 < 
At lengths the “Lost Chord” finds itself again. 
—Punch. 


Now on the bound of Music’s native sphere, 





Sonnet 
By RICHARD HOVEY. 
TO MARNA: 


What use are words to tell you of my love? 
It is my trade to make words do my will, 
To change my mood and passion like a glove 














And feign the utter scope of good and ill. The repetation of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch is firmly at donot a va eorusate, legend 
. . ne ?— lou 
And if truth speak out clear in every tone —— te ann i ae sonnneal Boome nd - con — boomy mee Sree . 
You will applaud and say it is my art; quaranteed to keep accurate time or ome pee 10,000 dealer n 
So have I all men’s voices but my own, U.S. and Canada for $1.00. ROBT, H. INGERSOLL + "ane ept. 17, 67 Corilanat es LY 
And to serve them I leave unserved my heart. 
SENT FREE AND PREPAID. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


‘ Solid 14kt Gold Pen in Hard Rubber Engraved Holder ; simple construction, always ready, no shaking ; 


“To cure ak ne stion and constipation perfectly and works perfectly ; no blotting ; a high-class pen ata low price. 


rmanently. ernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
N Y., will ae a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Agents 
Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of LITERARY 
Dicsst. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and pros- Wanted 





tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. Cut is two-thirds size of smallest pen we make. Live dealers sell and recommend the LINCOLN: if yours will not 
supply, write to us ; we send pens anywhere, post-paid, complete with filler and full directions for use. All our pens 
- = 99 | are guaranteed ; and this means money back—if ‘you want it. Catalogue of Fountain and Gold Pens for the asking. 
‘¢ The Klondike of Missouri, FRAZER & GEYER CO., Room 9, 36 Gold Street, New York. 


being a neat prospectus that tells phous \~ zinc and lead Be a 


industry of southwestern Missouri and how $10and up- “mA, Individual Communion Cups. 


ward can be invested to advantage in these famous 

mines. If you are interested in large profits, with lke of 

ment absolutely secure, send for ” The a - Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
daily. Are Be pe to conviction? Would you - to see a list of the churches 














Missouri.’ It is mailed freein plainenvelope. It 
in which it is and know the satisfaction it gives ? 


the names of prominent doctors, ministers, and = 
ness men throughout the hg ~y- States who are inter- 
ested with the undersigned in AYLER, money in this Send for our free book—it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 


district, Address WALTER B. SAY. Carthage, Mo. 





SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. g, Rochester, N.Y. 
Readers of Tae Literary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Ghe Pianola, 
Yourself, and 
your Piano 


Have you a piano? 

If you have spent your money for a 
piano, how much good do you 
realize from it? 

Do you use it yourself ? 

Do half the members of your family 
use it? 

Is it ever used ? 

How many selections are included in 
the aggregate repertory of all who 
use it—more than ten, fifteen or 
twenty-five ? 

Do they play well—well enough to 
entertain musical people ? 


Do You Know that 
With the Pianola 


You and every member of your 
family can play the piano— 

You can play anything you wish to 
hear—Liszt’s Rhapsodies, Chopin’s 
Nocturnes, Sousa’s Marches, Coon 
Songs, etc.— 

You have compl!ete control of the 
expression and can get an artistic, 
vivifying effect ? 

Paderewski has a Pianola—he has 
two Pianolas. After having one for 
several months in his home in Paris, 
he has just ordered another for his 
residence in Switzerland. 

Nobody is getting the full value from his piano un- 
less he has a Pianola. Many never expected to get 
much use from it. They bought it because they 
thought they had to have a piano. The Pianola has 
changed all this. The piano becomes a “live pleas- 


ure’’ and every member of the family a participant, and 
thereby enjoys an intimate acquaintance with the great 


composers, PRICE $250. 


Can be bought by moderate monthly payments 
If unable to call send for catalogue No. 12 


Ghe AEOLIAN CO., 
18 W. 23d St., New York 
500 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 











I wish you... 








150 NASSAU STREET, 











| 


A Happy New Year 





is directly or indirectly allied to every 
industry. You cannot make proms 
witho t knowing s ‘metbingaboutthe 


best paying, most fascinating business. 
My book, “ ELECTRIC LIGHT HOME ” 
TEACH*S ELECTRICITY. } 
Understandingly written. Illustrated 
4th Edition. xplains every detai 
and how to obtain Electric Light from 
home-made chemical! Batteries. . 
PRICE, 10 CENTS, (Postpaid.) 
JAS. H. MASON, Dept. 7, 172 W. B’WAY, NEW YORK, 
ALSO 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY BUILDING, 


New York City. 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. AIL. 

Fruit Book Free. Result of 16 years’ experience. 

STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. ; Dansville, N.Y. 


1, who am speech for all men’s hopes and fears, 
Must leave my love unspoken in its need 
Until the whim of the disdainful years 
Toss mea test to answer with a deed. 
And if that golden chance I never know 
And die unproved—then Fate wili have it so. 


—Scribner’s (December). 





Verses Written in a copy of ‘‘ Among My 


Books.”’ 
By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


Last year I brought you verses, 
This year with prose make bold; 
I know not which the worse is; 
Both are but empty purses 

For your superfluous gold. 


Put in your sunny fancies, 
Your feeling quick and fine, 
Your mirth that sings and dances, 
Your nature’s graver glances, 
And think they all are mine. 
—In the Atlantic Monthly, December. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 


CHINA. 


December 17.—The Russian and American,com- 


manders in Peking are issuing large quanti- | 


ties of rice for destitute Chinese. 
Li Hung Chang is reported ill with influenza. 


December 19.—News comes from Vladivostock, | 


of the rescue of Belgian missionaries and sev- 
eral thousand Chinese converts in the district 
of Pins, by a Russian column after a terrible 
siege. 


December 21.—Count von Waldersee reports the | 


killing of fifteen Box@fs and the rout of Chi- 


nese regulars by a German column of the in- | 


ternational army. 


December 22.—The joint note of the powers to 
China is at last signed by the foreign min- 
isters in Peking. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


December 17.—A rumor iscurrent in London that | 
a Boer force has been surrounded and cut to | 


pieces on the Orange River. 


Seven hundred Boers cross the Orange River 


into Cape Colony. 


December 18.—Reports are current of a fight be- 


tween Boerand British forces in Cape Colony | 


in which the British retire “with losses.” 


December 19.—Owing to the invasion of Cape | 


Colony by the Boers, the chase after De Wet 
is abandoned by the British column under 
General Knox. 


December 20.—London advices from Cape Town 
say that the Boer invasion of Cape Colony 
proves more serious, and fears prevail that 
the Dutch in the colony may join the ranks 
of the enemy. 


December 21.—The Boers, according to reports, 
are driven out of Houtkraal, Cape Colony, 
by the British, and are also repulsed in an 
attack on Zuurfontein,near Johannesburg. 

Mounted reinforcements are being sent by re- 
quest of General Kitchener to South Africa. 


General French, it is said, defeated the Boers 
at Thorndale. 


December 23.—General French defeats the Boers 
in the Magaliesberg Range, in the Trans- 
vaal, capturing Commandant Kreuse and 
others. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS, 


| 


December 17.—The United States battle-ship 


Aventucky sails from Smyrna on her way to| 


Manila. 


December 18.—The purity crusade in Paris con- 
tinues with four hundred and eighty new 
arrests. 


December 19.—It is reported that, after a two 
days’ battle, the Colombian rebels are beat- 


en decisively at a point on the Magdalena | 


River. 
Over-Exertion of Brain or Body 


Take Horsford's Acid Phosphate. 
It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain and nerves. 


Wonderfully quick in its action. 
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Direct from the Factory. 


THE UZ GEEY SECTIONAL 


BOOK GASES 


PATENTED—OTHER PATENTS PENDING. 


“ 









— a 
= 


pene eel ithout doors) and u 
,00 per section conte according to style 
pliant and finish. 


( === SHIPPED “ON ‘APPROVAL” 


bject to return at our expense if not found in every 
particular positively Teed most perfect bookcase at the 
west prices ever offered. 
owt is'the ONLY kind having ABSOLUTELY 


NON-BINDING and ‘PATENTED 
SELF-DISAPPEARING DOORS 


—dust proof—moisture proof—will not stick or bind 
climate. Thisis only oneof seve features 
that make the “Macey” Sectional Bookcase pee 
tively the best bookcase in point of Construction— 
Convenience—Style—Finish and Price ever made. 


Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue “No P-1” 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches; New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 
Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture. 








A (NEW) 608- 
PAGE BOOK 
of low - cost houses, 


Sent postpaid. 95¢ 


The ** Cottage - Builder" 
Issued Monthly. 


$1 amet ies* 


St. HM Each number has 12 NEW 
ono T.WADDS, RESIDENCE, VaNcouvER,s.c, Cottage plans Sample, 10c, 
32 Brick City Houses, . 25¢ | 32 Houses, $1009 to $1200, 25¢ 
32 Cottages, Bks.1,3,4 (each) 25c | 32 Houses, $1200-to $1500, 25c 
32 Double Houses, . . 25¢| 32 Houses, $1500 to $2000, 25¢ 
32 Artistic Churches,. . 25¢ | 32 Houses, $1800 to aoe 25¢ 
32 Houses, $900 to $1000 25¢ | 32 Houses, $2000 to $3000, 25¢ 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 





ARTISTIC HOM 
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EASAVE 











60 in. long, 30 in 
quarter sawed oak front, oak 
throughout, letter files blank 
drawers, document file, 
pigeon hole boxes, exten- 
sion slides, letter holders 
and drops. Large, com- 
plete, attractive and con- 
venient. 
Desks $10 and ap. 
Can furnish your 
Office or Home through- 
out at Pactury Paces. 
Prices so low agents 
ean sell at good profits. 
Catalog No. 91, Office 
Furniture 


ture, 
E. H. Stafford & Bro., Steinway Hall, Chicago 


ONE-HALF YOUR 


We Tell You How. FUEL 


Radiator Co. 33 Furnace St. Rochester, N.¥- 





Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when wriling to advertisers. 
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: ‘ Moslem excesses are reported in the central 
provinces of Turkey. 

December 20.—The Spanish cabinet council de- 
cides to present to the chamber the project 
of the sale to the United States of the Caga- 
gan Island and other islands of the Philippine 
group not included in recent treaty. 


December 23.—The population of Berlin is said to 
be 2, 469,676. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


December 17.—/fouse: Many bills of a miscella- 
neous character are passed, among them one 
to place Representative Boutelle, of Maine, 
on the retired list of the navy as a captain. 


December 18.—Sena/e: The President sends the 
following appointments to the Senate : John 
C. A. Leishman, of Pennsylvania, now Minis- 
ter to Switzerland, to be Minister to Turkey ; 
Arthur S. Hardy, of New Hampshire, now 
Minister to Greece, Rumania, and Servia, to 
be Minister to Switzerland, and Charles S. 
Francis, of New York, to be Minister to 
Greece, Rumania, and Servia. 


December 19.—Sena/e: The House resolution for 
the retirement of Representative Boutelle as 
a captain in the navy is passed. 
House: Two bills affecting the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad termi- 
nal facilities in Washington are passed. 


December 20.—Senatve : In executive session, the 
Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty is ratified as 
amended by a vote of 55 to 18. 


Hlouse: The Indian and Military Academy ap- 
propriation bills are passed. 


December 21.—The deaths of Mrs. W. P. Frye 
and Representative R. A. Wise are an- 
nounced, and both houses adjourn until Jan- 
ary 3. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


December 17.—A military court of inquiry be- 
ginsits investigation into the death of former 
cadet Booz, said to be due to hazing. 


December 18.—John D. Rockefeller:gives $1,500,- 
, ooo additional to the University of Chicago. 


December .19.—Contracts for eleven armored 
war-ships are awarded by Secretary Long. 
The fifteen-year-old son of E.*A. Cudahy. of 
Omaha, is kidnaped. 


December 20.—J. W. Yerkes takes the oath of 
office and assumes his new duties as Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

Governor Rooseyelt removes from office Dr. 
s Peter M. Wise, president of the state com- 
{ mission in linacy. 
The son of E. A. Cudahy, who was kidnaped, 
is returned upon payment of a ransom of 
$25,000. 


December 21.—Ex-Governor Wolcott, of Massa- 
chusetts, dies at his home in Boston from 
typhoid fever. 


December 22 —Governor Roosevelt removes Dis- 
: trict Attorney Gardiner on charges and ap- 
y points Eugene A. Philbin, former law partner 
of the late Judge Beekman, as his successor. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


December 21.—PAilippines : The Philippine Com- 
j mission enacts that alllaws in the island be 
printed in English. 


December 22.—Philippines: HH. Phelps Whit- 
marsh is appointed governor of the province 
of Benguet, Luzon, by the Philippine Civil 
Commission. 


December 23.— Philippines: The Autonomist 
Party is faunched in Manila at a meeting 
attended by virtually all the loyal Filipino 
leaders in the city. 

Reports of the civil administration of affairs 
are made public, showing conditions of cur- 
rency, tariff, immigration, and the courts, 
and the practical autonomy of Negros. 








perros eee 


Get one cake of it. 

Nobody ever stops at a 
cake. 

Pears’ shaving soap is 
the best in all the world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 


¢ 


is Universally ACcorded te Freterence on account of its 
High Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 








A NEW WONDERFUL INVENTION! © 





UNPURIFIED WATE from wells, cisterns, hydrants and streams 
kills 250,000 people annually. Causes 500,000 
cases of Dyspepsia, Stomach and Bowel troubles, Kidney and Bladder diseases, 
Piles, Constipation, all kinds of Fevers—Typhoid, Yellow, Lung and Malaria; 
also Rheumatism. Female ills, Blood diseases, etc. Investigate, and you'll fin 
SAFETY LIES ONLY IN DISTILLATION of all drinking water, 
before using. Boiling or filtering are merely subterfuges of no value. When 
>a Chemist wants Absolutely Pure Water, he obtains it only by distillation. 
EVERY FAMILY can now, without extra expense or trouble, purify their 
drinking water by distillation—making it absolutely safe and pure, re- 
moving all impurities, germs of disease, Lime and other health-wrecking min- 
erals by using the 


“PURITAN” “vroustic’ WATER STILL 


A new remarkable device, invented by a genius of Cincinnati, 0. Entirely 
different and far superior to any filter. Simply set it over your cook stove, 
f& gasoline or gas stove and fill with any kind of water—it does the rest—Fur- 
nishes Plenty of Pure Distilled Drinking Water for family use, 
clear as crystal, soft, sparkling; aerates it, making it delicious to the taste. 
Try it 10 days and you'll be astonished at the improvement in your health, feel- 
ings and ompeuson. Thousands of prominent people testify to its marvelous power over disease. 

DISTILLED js the only safe water for families, infants, children, invalids, athletes—Endorsed 
by best physicians and the famous Ralston Health Club (11,000.000 members)—used exclusively 
in the t. S$. Navy. Invaluable for Tourists, Surgeons and all Ralstonites. It is Nature’s own medi- 
cine, and has cured thousands of hopeless cases. ALL OUR READERS should have one of these 
Remarkable Stills. They are well and durably made to last for years. Ready for use when received. 
Style No. 7, Price, $5.00; Style No. 9, 88.00. Sent anywhere with Plain Directions upon receipt 
of Money Order, Draft, Check or Registered Letter. Money refunded after 10 days use if not just 
as represented. You'll be delighted. We are reliable, old firm. Capital, $100,000.00. Ship promptly. 
























WATER — RESERVOIR 


BOILING WATER 
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WRITE TODAY secur per 


BOOK, TESTIMONIALS, &c 





AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN. 
$100.00 Monthly and Ex 
22,000 already sold. Customers delighted. Write us quick. 


Harrison Mfg. Co., 170 Harrison B’ld’g, Cincinnati, 


penmses. It’s a wonderful seller— 





Enjoy Your Breakfast, 
BY USING OUR NEW STANDARD 









IT 1S INDEED A RARE TREAT. 
It fo packed in ABSOLUTELY AIR-TIGHT TRADE- 

MARK BAGS, which will preserve the strength and 
flavor for any length of time. 

| _ Don’t fail to visit the HANDSOMEST AND CLEANEST TEA 
STORE in America—it has been entirely remodeled--new front, 
new entrance, new decorations. new stoek, etc. It is well 

worth a visit. A Beautiful SOUVENIR FREE. 

All Orders by Mail or Telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, Will Receive 

Prompt Attention. 


31 and 33 Vesey St , corner Church St , New York, P. 0. Box 289. 





THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
ar vad of distilled aerated water at 

rifling cost. Simpleas a tea kettle. 
PROF. W.H. SANTELIIANN, 
Leader of the U.S. Marine Band. 
writes: ‘*The Sanitary Still is satis- 
factory and I take pleasure in rec- 
ommending it to any one who wants 
—_ and palatable water. The Still 

simple ard easy to operate.” The 
Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
HOUSP. Highest award at Paris 
Exposition. 


Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., Chirago 


Write for booklet. 


| 








Ber GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Pears 








THE ANGLE LAMP 
‘*The Light That Never Fails” 


brings more genuine comfort into a house 
and cuts out more nuisance than any other 
single article onearth. This isnot mere talk 
but on the other hand every mail brings us 
letters of even stronger praise While more 
brilliant than gas or electricity it never 
smokes, smells or gets out of order, is lighted 
and extinguished as easily as gas, is abso- 
lutely safe and burns a quart of ordinary oil 
for sixteen hours. It is a po itive revelation 
to anyone who uses the usual dirty, ill- 
smelling thing called a lamp. 


Our catalogue W. shows all styles from 
$1.80 up and is sent on request. Betier get one 


THE ANGLE LAMP Co. 


76 Park Pl., New York. 





A RARE TREAT IN 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almcst 
HALF PRICES. 
ome 4 Soqams, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 
Breakfasts, Souchongs, Congous, Assams r 
SE CE Is 6h snc | esd sccncsdbncusiscs 27c to 57c ft 
VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10¢ to 29¢ ~_ 


The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS. 
p. FIESGERS MCP Eich street: Nes York, 


Readers of Tar Lirgrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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THE SLAYTON 
INSULATION TREATMENT 


RE YOU open to conviction? Does it not indicate great merit in our treat- 
ment when tens of thousands of sets of our appliances have been taken on 


= 
trial and paid for only after proving their value? Especially when Rheumatism 


the vast majority of the users of the Insulation Treatment are persons of Y J 
the highest education and standing? S. a sy 

The theory of the Insulation Treatment by means of Sla yton’s Electric eep © ness 
Switch Glass Casters and Slayton’s Spun Glass and Slik Insulating 


ee 
insoles is the teaching of the great French physician and scientist, Brown- Neuralgia 


Sequard, who taught that Rheumatism, Sleep!i , Neuralgia, Nerv- 
ousness and Lost Vitality, arose from too great a flow of animal elec- Nervousness 
tricity from the body to the earth. 

The vital importance of this subtle fluid is attested by the fact that 
nearly every physician prescribes the application of electricity in one form or another. But the natural electricity 
generated by the body is as superior hygienically to the artificial as mother’s milk is to manufactured food. 

We have hundreds of testimonials from persons whose standing give unquestionable proof of the efficacy of our treat- 
ment. Is it not worth your while to accept the following offer ? : 

We will giadly send anyone a full set of the SLavton Exectric Switcu Casters and Stayton InsvLa TING 

INSOLES on receipt of 25c. for postage or a or se mpery O 17¢. for the Casters and 8c. for the Insoles. 

Try them for one week according to directions. If they So not help you, return them by mail and no change 
will be made. If they do help you (and they almost certainly will), send us $3 for the Casters and $2 for the Insoles. These articles can be used separate 


with great benefit, but to secure the greatest relief both should be Be sure to state whether Casters are to be placed on iron, brass or wooden bed- 
steads, and the size of shoes Insoles are to fit. 


THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 100 High St., Tecumseh, Mich. 























SEE THAT CLIP ? CHESS. 


The Niagara Clip holds securely FAC SIMILF. 
from the thinnest sheet of paper up 
to \% inch in thickness, and can be 
used over and overagain. Better than 
pins for filing letters, records, cards, 
etc. Avoid unsightly pin-holes in at- 
tachingsecond letters, businesscards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up av G Sle 
in boxes of 100 especially for desk con- 7 By G. 5.:Ginter. 
venience. Sample box 20 cts. postpaid. ree First Prize Football and Field Half-Yearly 


NIACARA CLIP CO., 123 Liberty St., N.Y. City. Tourney. 
Black—Seven Pieces. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’) 


Problem 526. 













You Needn’t Care a Button 

JAA if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspen- 
der button or not. Slip it 
on; push down the lever; it 
holds like grim death. Ry 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of 
novelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, free on 
request. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 





ee ae encaantll 
* It’s Only Cough.” 
But2,097 children died of itin London in one year. 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene., Cresolene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre- 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 
tagious diseases. Actual tests show that vaporized 








Ue Scams nee germs of Diphtheria. nd for 
hij descriptive let with testimonials. Sold by all 

RESTORES LOST WEARING hs a ec cpio 

A New Scientific Discovery. Invisible; anyone Wi Umm “im _ Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 








can use it. No glass, rubber or metal. Book that 
tellsall, mailed Free. Morley Pharmaceutical Co. White—Six Pieces. 
1546 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








White mates in three moves. 


w P 
| cure THROAT AND Lune DISEASES Solution of Problems. 


with our Improved Breathing Tube. It prevents colds, 





















































and strengthens the voice. Sent postpaid for $1.25 in- “ No. 522. 
cluding the best work Key-move, Kt—K 3. 
ever pub- lished on the Wo. ce: 
ont = of lung gym- NO. 523. 
nastics, y Dr. Patchen. —K Q—C ‘ —Os 
Send 2-cent stamp for testimonials to a; z. pd ig 2. h 96 Soon - 3 ° Ps nce st 4 
4. HYGIENIC SUPPLY €0., P. 0. Box 1951, BOSTON, MASS | -—xK x Kt K—Q 6 
! ——f— Q—R 7, mate 
ELEOTRICITY Swwtv'secmc| “ERS ‘ow, 
4 
CURES DISEASE aniahaes R—B 4! Q—Kt 7, mate 
For reliable apparatus, correspond with g. ,— 3. - ee 
McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL C0., 92-98 8 tate St., Chicago, Il. B—R sq BzR 
sibs Q—R 2, mate All cases of DEAFNE or HARD-HEARING 
aids te ikea dn ha ule 2. — — 3. —— now CURABLE by our new invention; on! Wioea bo 
Every Man that Shaves frrctmed about the execilcnee KxR are incurable, MIAD Chase IMMEDIATELY. 
of our Masterpiece razor, which we sell in pairs, ready for O—K =— a ination and onviep free. 
jap ee, ony Our pamphlet, “ All ahem Geet Montes wees Meets 3 -T 3+ - wc emeeh | wulhs y Hy ae 73 cost, 
oF two-eent stamp!” €. Keiauberg, 173 William t,, New York. green International Aural Clinic, S3i5%2"ciitiea. 
COLLA | goes with our one-piece col- . ope 
: R & | g° ens P TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY Are You Deaf? 
UTTON | . BRE a Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All drug- We have a6 kinds of Instruments to Assist i 
| . no! it fai . EC. W. Sent o . , : 
INUSRANCE)) Krementz & Co., Newark, N.J. Grove's signature is on each box. * ae. ih wm. v. WILLIS & (0... 184 Seath 11th Sercot, Palladetnhie 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Dicest are askea w mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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coeds Kt x Pch Q—Kt 4, mate 
2. -- —_ 

i—B sq K—K 3 (must) 

ovceee R—B 5 ch Q—Q sq, mate 





— 2. 
P—B4 K x Kt (must) 


Other variations depend on those given. 


Both problems solved by °M. W. H., University 
of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the Rev. 
F. H. Johnston, Tarboro, N. C.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; W. W. , Cambridge, Mass.; A Knight, 
Hillsboro, Tex.; .; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans ; 
W. R. Coumbe, an Fla.; J. E. Wharton, 
Sherman, Tex.; P. 4 bei, West Edmeston, N. 

N, Weil, Bi hoe, Ky.; E. Reid, New York 
City ; Prof. W. W. Smith, Randolph- Macon Col- 
lege, 'L ynchburg, Va.; D. Schaudi, Corning, Ark.; 
Dr. O: L. ‘Yelling, Independence, Col.; D. G. 
Harris, Memphis, ‘Tenn.; H. W. Barry, "Boston; 
“Merope,” Cincinnati. 


sat (only): F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; 
the Rev. 8. M. Morton, D.D., Effingham, Ill.; G. 
Patterson, Winni Sad Can.; the Rev. A. De R. 
Meares, Hyattsville, Md; Prof. R. H. Dabney, 
University ‘of Virginia ; Ww. J. Leake, Richmond, 
Va.; P. J. Williams, Ashland, Pa.; J. B. Cox, Kew 
York City; H. M. Coss, Cattaraugus, | S. 
Ormsby, Emmetsburg, Ia.; Prof. O. W. basworth 
Warren, Pa.; Miss E. C. Cram, Wilton, N. H.; 
C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan.; J. 1H. Mueller, Gece 
land, O.; J. H. Stoddard, Kansas City, Mo.; B. F. 
Koperlik, Perry, la.; H. Sleeper, Meriden, N. H.; 
A. King, Bristol, Tenn.; J. Darrett and C.S: 
Fisher, em Tex.; 3A, E.and A. F. Burt, Middle- 
bury, Vt 

Codeiiante (522) : “Cleverly conceived. carefully 
structed "—L. B.; “Excellent”—C. R. O.; “In- 
teresting : and clever "—F. H. J.; “Decidedly good, 
but easy "—M. M.; “With great force this strikes 
my fancy "A K.; “Transparent, like most 2-ers” 
—G.D.; “Strong and »0lished ; of no great origin- 
ality” Ww, Beant “Ss Tike your 2-er much better 
than your 3-er this week *—J. E. W.; “The key is 
forced ”"—P. A. T.; “Very easy "—N. W.; “Deserves 
torank with the best’—F. S. ¥.§ “The me 4 
move hardest I have met with in ‘any 2-er” 
“Tho a to solve, still a fine 2-er "—H. W. B. 


(523): mite original theme, in which the Q is 
A. _ . B.; “First-class "—C. R. O.; “Not 
by to the shel altogether ; ; tho it has consider- 

le merit "— = get 
your best 3- “ers muy ; “Interesting and enjoy- 
able”—W. W.; “Of gate A K.; “Looks like a 
2-er at first glance; but it develops a surprising 
power of resistance ”"—G. D.; “Unassumin and 


_simple, profound and highly instructive "— 


C.; “Plenty of plausible ‘plants’ to this one”— 
N. 'W.; ; “Neat, economical, and clever”—H. W. B. 

Problem 523 has proved a stumbling-block to 
many solvers. The specially good “tries” are R— 
B4,and Q-Kt 4. In addition tothese Q—R sq and 
Q—O Kt 2 were selected. It is enough for us to 
say that none of these will do as the key-move. 
Several solvers pronounced the problem unsound, 
because they could not find the solution. 

In addition to those reported, H.S.,D.G. H., and 
Miss E. C. C. got 520 and sar. AK. found the way 
of doing Reichelm’s end-game. 


The Coming International Tournament. 


The program of the International Tournament 
to be held in Monte Carlo, beginning on February 
1, rg00, has been issued. From it we learn that 
there are six prizes: First, 5,000 frs.; second, 3,500 
frs.; third, 2,000 frs.; fourth, 1,200frs.; fifth, 800 frs.; 
sixth, 5oofrs. Besides these, Baron A. de Roths- 


child offers a prize of 500 francs for the best game, 
and Professor Rice 250 fr. for the most brilliant 
game. The Administration of the Cercle des 

trangers has set aside 1,500 fr. towards defraying 
the expenses of non-prizewinners. 





A General rae aged of the Kemp and Kempe families 
of Great Britain and Her Colonies will shortly be pub- 
lished by the Leadenhall Press, Ltd., 50 Leadenhall St., 
London, E. ©. To Subscribers ONLY at £1-10 ner copy. 
(On publication the price will be 30/ net). This work 
will contain Pedigrees, supported with copies of deeds, 
family papers, and love-letters, and abstracts from hun- 
dreds of wills. Views of famil y seats, chantries, por- 
traits, and objects of great antiquarian’ interest. Pros- 

pectuses and forms on which to furnish additional data 
may be had on application to Fred. —. Kemp, 
6 Beechfield Road, Catford, London, England, 8. E. 





No millionaires. 
A beautiful Winter Home in South Florida on co-opera- 
tive plan. Live cheaply as at home. A few rooms left. 
Come take one. 


Verona Club, Avon Park, Florida. 


An association of common 
Verona Club. 7. ne 


“Nearly perfect and one of | 
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in this issue. 





curative, beautifying and invigorating effects of 
the famous Turkish Bath, Hot Vapor or Medicated 
Bath at home for 3 cents each, wiih no possibility 
of taking cold or in any way weakening the system. 

These baths have truly marvelous powers, far 
superior to soap and water; celebrated for pro- 
ducing glowing faces, fair skin, bright eyes, elastic 
figures and perfect health to all men and women 
who make them a weekly habit, and this invention 
brings them within the reach of the poorest person 
in the country. 

Clouds of hot vapor or medicated vapor surround 
the entire body, opening the millions of sweat- 
pores, causing profuse perspiration, drawing out 
of the system all the impure salts, acids, and 
poisonous matter of the blood, which, if retained, 
overwork the heart, kidneys, lungs and skin, 
causing colds, fevers, disease, debility and slug- 
gishness. 

Astonishing is the improvement in health, feel- 
ing, and complexion by the use of this Cabinet, 
and it seems that the long-sought-for method of 
securing a clear skin, a good complexion, of retain- 
ing good health, curing and preventing disease 
without drugs, has certainly been found. 

More than 600,000 of these Cabinets have been 
sold, and we have letters from thousands of users 
who speak of this Cabinet as giving perfect satis- 
faction. 

A. B. Stockham, M.D., of Chicago, editor of 
**Tokology,’’ recommends it highly, as also do 
Congressmen John J. Lentz, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew, Rev. C. M. Keith, editor ‘‘ Holiness Advo- 
cate ;*’ Mrs. Senator Douglass, Rev. James Thoms, 
Ph.D., pastor First Baptist Church, Centerville, 
Mich.; Rev. J. C. Richardson, Roxbury, Mass.; 
Rev. H. C. Roernaes, Everett, Kansas; John T. 
Brown, editor ‘‘ Christian Guide,” and thousands 
of others. 

Ira L. Gleason, prominent citizen of Hutchinson, 
cured himself of rheumatism and his friends of 
colds, pneumonia, fevers, grippe, blood, skin and 
kidney diseases, and made $2,500 selling this Cabi- 
net in a little more than 12 months. Mrs. Anna 





This Cabinet is an air-tight, rubber-walled room 
in which one comfortably rests on a chair, and 
with only the head outside, enjoys all the cleansing, 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION 


BY AN OHIOAN. 


A prominent business man of Cincinnati has 
invented a new Vapor Bath Cabinet that has 
proven a blessing to every man, woman and child 
who has used it ; ard as many may not know of 
its real comfort and blessings it is here illustrated 


Woodrum, of Thurman, Iowa, afflicted 10 years, 
was promptly cured of nervous prostration, after 
medicines and doctors failed. She recommends it 
to every woman as a God-sent blessing. O. C. 
Smith, Mt. Healthy, Ohio, was cured of bad case of 
catarrh and asthma, and says: ‘“‘It was worth 
$1,000 tome. Have sold several hundred cabinets; 
every one delighted.” O. P. Freeman, an aged 
railroad man, afflicted 17 years, unable at times to 
walk, was cured of kidney troubles and rheuma- 
tism. Thousands of others write praising this 
Cabinet, so there is no doubt of it being a device 
that every person should have in the home. 

This invention is known as the new 1903 style, 
Quaker Folding Vapor Bath Cabinet, and it is well, 
durably and handsomely made of best material 
throughout, has all the latest improvements, will 
last a lifetime, and is so simple to operate that even 
a child can do it safely. It folds flat in one inch 
space when not in use; can be easily carried ; 
weighs but 10 pounds. 


IT IS IMPORTANT TO KNOW 


that the makers guarantee results and assert 
positively (as do thousands of users) that this 
Cabinet will clear the skin, purify and enrich the 
blood, cure nervousness, ‘weakness, that ‘tired 
feeling,” and the worst 

peration. 





forms of rheumatism. 
(They offer $50.00 reward 
for a case not relieved.) 
Cures Neuralgia, Malaria, 
Sleeplessness, Gout, Sciati- 
ca, Headaches, Dropsy, 
Liver, Kidney and Ner- 
vous Troubles, and Blood 
Diseases. 

It cures the worst Cold 
in one night and breaks up 
all symptoms of La Grippe, 
Fevers, Pneumonia, Bron- 
chitis, Tonsillitis, and is 
really a household neces- 
sity, a blessing to every 
family. To please the ladies a Head and Face 
Steaming Attachment is furnished if desired, which 
clears the skin, beautifies the complexion, removes 
pimples, blackheads, eruptions, and is a sure cure 
for skin Diseases, Catarrh and Asthma. 


WORLOo. mirc 


EVERY READER SHOULD 


have one of these remarkable Cabinets. 

Don’t fail to write to-day to the World Mfg. Co., 
2585 World Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, who are the 
only makers, for full information, valuable booklet 
and testimonials sent free, or, better still, order a 
Cabinet. The price is wonderfully low, only $5.00 
for Cabinet complete, with stove for heating, 
formulas and plain directions. Head Steamer, $1.00 
extra. You won't be disappointed, as we guarantee 
every Cabinet and will refund your money, after 
30 days’ use, if not just as represented. Weare 
perfectly reliable, capital $100,000.00 and ship 
promptly upon receipt of your remittance. 

Don’t fail to send for booklet anyway. 


$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES. 


This Cabinet is a wonderful seller for agents, and 
excellent inducements are offered to both men and 
women upon request. 

Millions of homes have no bathing facilities, so 
there is an excellent chance. Many are making 





$100 to $200 per month and expenses. Write 
to-day. 








WA N T E _.Active, educated men to 
represent us in Eastern, 
Middle and Southern States. Weekly salary or 
fixed guarantee. In replying give age and refer- 
ence. DODD, MEAD & CO., New York City. 








Can You Crack ’Em ? 


A book of 100 catch probiems. They 
help entertain. Mailed for 10 cents 


MENTAL 





. Just out, 





Pick on Memory 


Dr. Pick’s last complete work. Full lecture lessons, thor- 
—_ soyiees in book form. Price i; .2% net. Sent by mail. 
on t of price. aqeress uP CK, Audobon Park, 
Weet lt Sth St., New Yor 


KNOTS. Can you untie ’em! 10 cts. 
New Catalogue of Novelties, free. 





of cAmous PERSONS 


ht_ and Sold 
weenie R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
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SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 





NUTS stamps. Home Supply Co., D49-132 | 
= Nassau Screet, N.Y. N 








ALEX. DEL MAR’S WORKS, 
JUST OUT! 


ANCIENT BRITAIN. 


A HISTORY OF BRITAIN FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES, ESPECIALLY DURING THE ROMAN Occt 
PATION, AND CONTAINING THE LATEST ARCH: EO- 
LOGICAL DISCOVERIES, Hand composition, best 
cloth binding, fine paper, $2. 


Cambridge Press, 62 Reade St., New York. 














BeaWriter 
anuscripts a. edited and criticised by an ex- 


pectenees editor. We aid you in earning an income at 
Koma Send stamp for prospectus—contains many nelp- 
TE to yas ae. a __ valuable 
nformation re: 


WRITERS? AID y ASSOCIATION, Bo Box 19901 B, New York. 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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~ This work sweeps mes entire horizon of socio) 


HOW TO ey meme wee - amen tont SUCCESSFUL 
it i) — go ye oe See S aivle horitya: 
+ — importance and interest to those who have at. heart 
betterment, is conta 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS 


Edited by W. D. P. B 
With the Cooperation of the highest authorities in et and the United States. 


and all topics directly or indirectly allied or in- 
volved. It contains the latest o Se age! statistics, and other information on ‘Sociology, Political 
Economy, Political Science, W: Industrial Condition s and Institutions, and on all the great 
— of modern civilization. ithe most eminent authorities in the various schools of economy 

dsocial thought have set forth their pleas, enabling the reader to compare, weigh, and judge 
their respective claims, 


MUNICIPAL EVILS AND THEIR CURES 
Comprehensively Treated under the Following Topics: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY PRESENT STATE STATISTICS OF CITIES 
Ancient Cities American Cities The United States 
Classic Cities Corruption _ Overcrowding 
Middle Ag Great Britain Death Rate 
Medieval City Suffrage. Council Dedts 
._Modern City Germany. France Finances 

THE NEED OF REFORM METHODS OF REFORM 
Municipal Corruption ee sca 7 
Cause of Corruption ygiene 
ed Poverty Municipalization 

Corporation Influence Government 
Intemperance Social Reform 
Europe 
London 


Besides Child Labor, Tenement House Reform, Sweatshops, Parks and Playgrounds, 
Public Baths, Public Schools, Liquor Traffic, Social Evil, Death Rate, Etc., Ktc. 





Benjamin Kidd: I have read through none of the important articles, and am struck with 
their excellence and pene Me ep The plan adopted of setting forth the case from both sides 
has been admirably carried out. 

Kdward Everett Hale: ‘I ‘know I shall 
find it very valuable.” 


li D, Wright, Washington, D 


The Times, New York: “This work is a 
necessity in any well-appointed library.” 


Carro . Gs Gen. William Booth, Salvation Army, 
“*T find it to be a work that must prove of very | London: “It is an invaluable contribution to 
great value to all students of social matters.” the literature of social science.’ 


Large Octavo, 1,447 pages. Net Prices: Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; 
Half Morocco, $12.00 ; Full Morocco, $14.00, Agents Wanted, 


FUNK. & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 


























Health Culture, New York: ‘Dr. Wide’s work should be in the library of every physician 
and in the hands of every layman who desires to develop himself toward physical perfection.” 





Hand-book of Medical Gymnastics 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D., 
Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm. 


7 rinciples and application of Swedish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics, with 
ptions of many cases of illness helped or cured by gymnastic treatment. This book 
as a text-book at most of the colleges NE physical training and medical 

gymnastics in and America. 


8vo, Cloth, 382 pp. Illustrated with Half-tone Pictures. Price, $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 















IN YOUR OFFIcE 
will demonstrate 


complete stock of second-hand Eypewrtters, ta any bentinie the trade. 


7 Wyandotte 8 
208 North Ninth Street, 





at Prey Bee 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 


its advantages. 


— er omgee of writing, with 
Largest ani most 


Ma- 


ae privilege of inspection: Titleto every machine guaranteed 


Barel By te New Rork. 8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md 

Brom 81 reet, Kansas City 
"Shtcage, sith St. Louls. 

Diamond 8t., rgh,Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Cal. 





“He a fo skill oO horse flesh 
who pee odinary, to ce age 





is sA POLIO 
=Try a cake ofitand be convinced.= 





TOURS. 


Gaze’s Tours 


EUROPE 
PALESTINE 
LC EGYPT 
ROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES 


Programs Ready 


Say whether you wish to go with a party, all 
included, or independently, with travel tickets. 
Write for printed matter, REE by mail. 


HENRY CAZE & SONS. 















































(Est. 1844.) 
113 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK 
220 So. Clark Street, - - Chicago 
One Night to 
Denver 
CHICAGO-UNION PACIFIC 


& NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


(CoLorabo SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 
every morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next 
afternoon and Colorado Springs and Manitou 
same evening. No change of cars; all meals in 
dining cars. Another fast train at 10.30 p.m. 
daily. All agents sell tickets via Chicago & 
North-Western Ry. New book— Colorado Iilus- 
trated — mailed on receipt of four cents postage 

















by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 
I Print Card Press $5 
f Own Larger, $18 
% i — =. maker, 
Cireul rales oe Write for 
paper, ae. to try i 





E PRESS CO., 
N ee py mt ta Conn. 


VISITING 3h ¢ 


Pagal filled day 1 eceived. 
Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the Special induce- 
ments to Agents. Booklet “CARD eTYLE FREE! 


B, J. SCHUSTER PTC. & ENG. 00., DEPT 10, ST.. LOUIS, HO. 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 


Most Durable and Decorative. Suitable for all 
buildings. Numerous designs. Send for Catalogue. 
H. S. NORTHROP, 52 Cherry Street. New York. 
MORPHIN HABITS permanently 

cured athome. No lossof 


time from business. No relapses. Free sample and 
book (in plain sealed envelope). DR. PURDY, m 6, 
Binz Bldg., Houston, Texas. 


WHI SKY» one other ye ae 
Oo Pi U Mi cured in days. tarium 
treatment. 2S. - and particulars 


FREE. B. M. WOOLLEY, M.D., Atianta, Ga, 





100} 


name and address, latest style. 
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The Natural Body 
first issue of this ear ‘a a delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments peculiar to women and girls. I 
work easy; gives good re and light step. Write the 
Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kan., for free illus 


KLIPS «x. 


ace advertised in this paper in the 





Write for price-list. 
Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 





|GOE’S ECZEMA CURE 19 5c%ici"2e° Gievensi’s 








THE GREATEST OF ALL CHURCH PROBLEMS 
A bold, vigorous, and fair- 


MEN DO NOT 
WHY GO TO CHURCH minted discussion. By Rev. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 











4 ‘Library of Universal History. 7 A_ Biographical Dictionary. 
A Geographical Gazetteer. A Dictionary of Literature. 
A Political Compendium. A Students’ Vade Mecum. 


ALL IN GNE VOLUME— INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 


A. G. Wilkinson, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., Patent Office, Washington, D. C.: “It is not easy to see how one could say too much in its 
favor. . . . How any literary man could be without a copy in his library I can’t well see. No family with children at school or academy 
can afford to be without it as an educational aid of the greatest possible merit. It will save a busy writer and compiler many an hour in 
getting data or verifying those he already has. The work is a fit companion to the most perfect dictionary yet published in any language.” 


reight THE GYCLOPEDIA OF an esi 


Searchlight An Epitome 


OF THE 


World’s History 


Bringing out each event clearly 
in its historical setting and in its 
relations to all other events. 


CLASSIFIED DATES 


OF 
70 Centuries 


All important known facts re- 
corded and classified for quick 
reference. 


A VOLUME TO PLACE BESIDE THE DICTIONARY FOR CONVENIENT ACCESS OF THOSE WHO DESIRE 
SPEEDY INFORMATION RESPECTING EVENTS AS WELL AS RESPECTING WORDS 


Compiled =%, CHARLES E. LITTLE 
Compiler of ** Historical Lights,” ‘ Biblical Lights and Side Lights,” etc., etc. 


The Cyclopedia gives the notable events of universal history from the earliest times down to the present. All the dates and events are entered in chrono- 
logical order. Over two hundred thousand facts are presented, classified under topics representing every department of interest. The work thus 
combines within its covers the features of a comprehensive outline of the world’s history, a biographical dictionary, a geographical gazetteer, and a 
cyclopedic record of progress and thought. Every effort has been exercised to secure the strictest accuracy in the dates and accompanying statements. 





A thorough system of reference helps makes the contents quickly accessible. It is a never-failing question answerer, and a great time-saver for busy 


workers and students. 


These Vouch for its Rare Value. 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed, ex-Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: ‘*A 
very valuable volume, very well arranged.” 


Hon, Carroll D. Wright, Bureau. of Statis- 
tics, Washington, D. C.: ** One of the most valu- 
able books of dates that have yet been published.” 


Hon. John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy : 
“ Ava ready reference to the student or writer 
it seems to me a work of very great value.” 

Hon. Benjamin Harrison, ex-President of 
the United States: ‘‘ A very valuable addition to 
the reference cases in the library.” ; 

+. G. Schurman, LL.D., Pres. Cornell Uni- 
— Ithaca, N. Y.: ‘ans — y dates, = 
ran at once upon an and geograph- 
ital framework, promises to be exceedingly 
convenient for reference.” 

J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D., Toronto, On- 
tariv: *‘* Invaluable as a book of reference to the 
universal history of the world.” 

Joseph Cook, LL.D., Boston: ‘It is opulent 
in detail, luminous in method, strategic in choice 
of subjects, and magical in case of reference.” 

Bishop John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D.: *‘A 
handbook of biography and history, a treasury 
of material for writers in all realms; a colossal 
book of men and deeds as a dictionary is a book 
of words.” 

Justin McCarthy, Esq., M.P.: ‘It seems to 
me of the utmost value to all students and read- 
ers generally, and especially to all workers in the 
fields of literature and science." 

The Bishop of London : “ It brings ther 
in a compendious form a mass of scat infor- 
mation, which is rendered readily accessible by 
the plan adopted for reference.” 


oe Henry M. Stanley: “A most valuable 





Chancellor H. M. McCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
New York University, N. Y.: ‘* Not the least item 
of its value will be found in that it gives an epit- 
ome of the history of each country in consider- 
able measure, and prepares for further investi- 
gation.” 

Howard L. Russell, D.D., LL.D.: “It is a 
valuable addition to any library and indispens- 
able to those who are doing work of any kind in 
the literary world.” 





THOUSANDS OF UNUSUAL EVENTS 
NOT RECORDED IN ANY 
OTHER BOOK. 

An exclusive feature of great value is the large 
class of events recorded in this work which have 
been omitted from popular histories, and yet 
which, at the time of their occurrence, attracted 
the attention of the entire country, such as the 
enthusiastic reception of Jenny Lind, the ‘‘ Morey 
Letter,” the abduction of Charley Ross, and 
thousands of others, including great fires, floods, 
earthquakes, and disasters in towns, the latter 
being important in those histories of towns to 
which reference is made in the index. The pres- 
ence of this large class of events does not, how- 
ever, interfere with the search for those more 
important events which are given in all histories. 
What one can scarcely find in any other book or 
set of books he may confidently look for here in 
its orderly relation to other events. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 

As a student's companion through school and 
college it is invaluable. For reference uses it 
may take the place of a large library of historical 
and biographical works, as well as serve as a 
dictionary of literature and education, domestic 
and foreign, classical and modern. 


A COMPANION THROUGH LIFE. 

Its information will never be out of date. It gives 
all the events mentioned in the many-volume 
cyclopedias and makes them much more access- 
ible. It covers the whole range of human activity. 


A BIRTHDAY OR CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

For young or old this book is exceedingly well 
adapted. It commends itself at first sight, and 
its usefulness is permanent and increases as the 
needs'of the user become more numerous. There 
is no class of students, professional men, or 
public men to whom this book would not be an 
appropriate and valuable gift. 





These Vouch for Its Rare Value. 


Archbishop John Ireland, St. Paul: “A 
most valuable work. It responds to a great need 
which thousands, who, like myself, wishing to 
find certain datesand not having the time to look 
through scattered volumes of history. have fre- 
quen felt. The arrangement of the work is 
such that it pete within easy reach of the reader 
the dates which he wishes to discover.”’ 


Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Army: “ An invaluable 
addition to every reading man’s book-room. It 
seems to me a mine of well-recorded facts, cley- 
erly put together for purposes of reference by 
students and all who write upon historical 
subjects.” 

Rear-Admiral John W. Philip, U. 8. N., 
Commandant of the Navy Yard, New York: 
“* Indeed, it isa great work. . .. Invaluable toa 
large class of men, students, etc., and should be 
in every library for reference.” 

Hon. Cushman K. Davis, Chairman Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate: 
“It is, indeed, a work of high merit, pre 
with great care, and one which is almost invalu- 
able to the student and man of affairs.” 


EK. ~~ os Andrews, D.D., Supt. of 
Schools, Chicago: ‘It seems to me to be among 
the most useful handbooks which a library can 
possibly coptain.”’ 

Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, Commandin 
General of the United States Army: ‘I thin 
this work would be a most useful addition to any 
one’s library.” 





William Hand B M.D., Professor of 
English Literature in Johns Hopkins University : 
“It combines completeness with convenience 
more admirably than any work of the kind 
known to me.” 

Bishop J.N. Fi rald, St. Louis, Mo.: “It 
is, ~~ - . ——s vy and must -- . 
way e ary of every who is 
interested in the records of the Gack Tt furnishes 
to hand that which can not be secured except by 
long and tedious research.”’ 

Josiah mene, D.D., Author of “Our Coun- 
try’: “ The book is a monumentof industry and 
research. 1 am more than p with it, lam 
delighted. Its arrangement is simple, clear, ad- 
mirable, making a great wealth of knowledge eas- 
ily available. It should be in every reference li- 
brary and in the hand of every student of history.”’ 


Large 8vo, 1,462 Pages. Cloth, $10.00; Sheep, $12.50; Half Morocco, $15.00 ; Full Morocco, $18.00, Sold by subscription. Agents wanted, 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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- Annual Sale 
t=. Of Household Linens 


At “The Linen Store.” 


(Including a Special Lot from the Paris Exposition.) 
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Our annual sale, which begins Wednesday, January 2d, will be the most important that 
we have ever inaugurated. 

We shall then place on sale the magnificent collection of Household Linens, including 
Cloths and Napkins, Fancy Embroidered Articles for the Table, Embroidered and Hemstitched 
Bed Linen, Linen Sheetings, Towels, Towelings, etc., exhibited by the celebrated Irish 
manufacturers, John S. Brown & Sons, at the 


Paris Exposition and for which they were awarded Gold Medal. 


These goods were selected and made with more than ordinary care; many of them 
especially designed and manufactured for the Exposition. 

In addition we shall offer a large quantity of other reliable Housekeeping Linens and 
Blankets, most of which show very marked reductions from regular prices. 


Booklet about these goods mailed free, on request. 
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Mail orders will have our prompt attention. We deliver all purchases free to any place within 100 miles from N. Y, 


James McCutcheon & Co., 14 West 23d St., New York. 
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THE FRUITS 


“The fruits or results, in my case, of coffee drink- 
ing, were sallow complexion, almost total loss of 
appetite, as well as sleeplessness and sluggish cir- 
culation, 

“I was also very bilious and constipated most of 


A lady residing in Guthriesville, ip 
S.C., writes thus: 

































; the time for eight years, and became so nervous that ¥ { 
x I Was unable to do any mental Jabor and was fast “| have been greatly afflicted 
e approaching a condition where there would have been with Muscular Rheumatism for » 
By no help for me. : 
“T am convinced that if I had continued using more than.a year, and I havetried ty p) 
q coffee much longer the result would have been a total all kinds of medicines and could ) | 
&e mental and physical wreck. not getany relief. saw anotice ay 
“ “TI sometimes think the all-wise providence looks of your preparation, and then ) 
a after us in trouble, at any rate, when I was in despair and there | found a remedy. 
4 a friend urged me to give up coffee entirely and use 1 thou ght I woul d try it, sol got y : 
Postum, giving the reason why. It was hard for me : 1 
to believe that so common a beverage as coffee was my druggist to order me one , 4 
the cause of my trouble, but I made the change, and package, and it was a perfect Y= 4 
from the first trial experienced a benefit and improve- God-send; it gave me relief when : 
ment. My complexion has improved, the nervousness doctors could not.” 7 
j gone, as well as the bilious trouble and sleeplessness, \ a 
: and I am completely cured of sluggish circulation. In Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- ) ; 
fact, I am well, and the return to health has been di- ing you how to cure Rheumatism Z 
rectly traced to leaving off coffee and using Postum 5 
Food Coffee. I recommend Postum to all coffee , ms . SE eT eae appre Sy 
wrecks without a single reservation.”—James D. Kim- SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHINE CO.» 
ball, Isabella Street, Northampton, Mass. 
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